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Religious, social, economic and political conditions 
favored the rapid spread of the spirit of revolt, when 
Luther with the sympathy and ‘support of the rich and 
powerful Elector of Saxony had boldly defied the Roman 
hierarchy. Humanists who had just won a victory over 
the versecutors of Reuchlin for his devotion to Jewish 
learning and who had made laughing-stocks of the op- 
ponents of the new learning in the ‘‘ Epistles of Obscure 
Men’’, promptly pledged him their their support and such 
knights as Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen 
were in a position to furnish military succor in case of need. 
His early reformatory writings were evangelical to the core 
and were vibrant with pleas for liberty of conscience and 
demands for the abolition of ecclesiastical and civil tyran- 
ny. Mystics and old evangelicals saw in him a champion 
of pure, spiritual Christianity and rejoiced in his heroic 
stand for righteousness and truth. A number of the Ger- 
man princes sympathised with his religious views and felt 
especially attracted by his bitter denunciation of papal 
exploitation and his demand that Germany should be for 
Germans rather than for corrupt and supercilious Ital- 
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ians. While Luther bore himself heroically at the Diet of 
Worms, he had reasonable assurance of protection against 
violence. His retirement to the Wartburg by the advice 
and arrangement of his political friends was not really 
necessary, but it gave time for public opinion to take defi- 
nite shape and provided him with leisure for some very 
effective writing. Radical efforts by Mimzer and Storch 
at Zwickau and by Carlstadt and others at Wittenberg to 
abolish idolatrous practices and to reconstitute the 
churches on an apostolic basis drew Luther from his re- 
treat and launched him upon a career of repression. 
Thenceforth he assumed the role of persecutor of all who 
undertook to introduce innovations without permission 
from the authorities. Apart from the premature action 
of the radicals, it is probable that Luther would have gone 
further and faster in abolishing Roman Catholic cere- 
monies than he did. The Peasants’ War, called forth in 
part by Luther’s radical utterances on liberty, fraternity 
and. equality, he sought by friendly conference with 
princes and peasants to avert. Failing in this, he de- 
nounced the peasants as robbers, murderers and enemies 
of God and men and counseled the utmost ruthlessness 
in exterminating them. By 1525 he had lost the support 
of the Humanists, who disapproved of his violent pro- 
ceedings and foresaw that he was involving Europe in 
warfare, of the old evangelicals, who regarded his atti- 
tude toward the peasants as unchristian and atrocious, of 
radical evangelicals, who had largely become Anabaptists 
and were being mercilessly persecuted, of mystics like 
Staupitz and Schwenkfeldt, who agreed with Humanists 
and Anabaptists in regarding Luther’s denial of free will 
and his doctrine of justification by faith alone as demor- 
alizing and who disapproved of his violent proceedings 
against radical reformers as well as his vituperative de- 
nunciations of Roman Catholicism. Zwingli and the 
Swiss had recognized Luther as a divinely sent apostle of 
evangelical truth and though differing from him widely 
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had shrunk from attacking him. These also Luther soon 
alienated by his bitter attacks. 

But what Luther lost in sympathetic support from the 
highly cultivated classes and the deeply devout evangeli- 
cal parties was more than made up by the rapidity with 
which his cause was taken up by the princes who recog- 
nized him as the champion of German rights and the arch- 
enemy of papal exploitation. The encouragement that 
he gave them to cut off all papal revenues from their 
domains and tc appropriate for themselves the landed 
estates of the church no doubt attracted several of the 
nobles to his support. The fact that the emperor was for 
many years almost constantly engaged in warfare with 
France and Turkey enabled the Protestant cause to go 
forward by leaps and bounds for more than twenty years. 
Luther did everything in his power to avoid war with the 
emperor and it was not till after his death (1546) that a 
war broke out which for a time completely overwhelmed 
and prostrated the Lutheran cause in Germany. The 
timely intervention of France delivered Protestantism 
from the effects of the crushing blow and the Peace of 
Augsburg (1555) gave equality of rights to Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic princes, each being permitted to force 
his own religion upon his subjects. Calvinists were given 
no place in the treaty, Lutherans and Catholics being of 
one mind in excluding them from toleration. Both had 
long been co-operating in exterminating measures against 
Anabaptists. As Calvinism was at this time far more vital 
and aggressive than Lutheranism, the limitation of tolera- 
tion to the latter redounded greatly to its advantage. 

Luther early fell into the habit, especially in polemical 
utterances, of using the strongest possible language in 
the setting forth of his own views and in discrediting the 
views of opponents and as his opponents were many and 
of many types he could not fail to fall into sheer self-con- 
tradictions. When fighting Roman Catholic asceticism or 
Anabaptist puritanism he frequently gave utterance to the 
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most astounding sentiments in favor of self-indulgence. He 
even advised the free drinking of intoxicants, the occupa- 
tion of the mind with sensual thoughts and ‘‘good strong 
sinning’’ as antidotes to scruples of conscience which he 
attributed to the devil. Wishing to give emphasis to his 
favorite doctrine of justification by faith alone he often 
spoke disparagingly of good works. To give due stress 
to the power of the gospel and the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s atoning work, with baptism, to meet every need 
of the human soul he spoke disparagingly of Moses and 
the law. - While his writings abound in more satisfactory 
statements on all these matters it was his extravagant 
and unguarded statements that made the strongest im- 
pression and that were sure to give trouble after his 
death. 

While Luther was still active, Melancthon came to see 
the ruinous consequences among the people of Luther’s 
disparagement of Moses and his moral laws and sought 
to correct this aspect of his master’s teaching. Agricola 
assailed Melancthon and went further than Luther had 
done in the direction of antinomianism. Luther*rebuked 
Agricola and sought to correct his earlier unguarded ut- 
terances. After Luther’s death Agricola renewed and 
intensified his assault on the Mosaic law and is said to 
have drawn from his antinomian views the most immoral 
consequences. Melancthon was bitterly assailed for mak- 
ing too many and too great concessions to the Roman 
Catholics when Protestantism was prostrate. He de- 
fended himself by maintaining that the points he yielded 
were not essentials but matters of indifference. The 
Adiaphoristic controversy in which the essentials of 
Lutheranism were magnified on the one side and mini- 
mized on the other shook the Lutheran body to its founda- 
tions. Luther had laid chief stress on the forensic ele- 
ment in justification and while admitting that faith and 
baptism with the work of the Spirit do transform the soul, 
yet insisted that justification means declaring just rather 
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than making just. Osiander denounced this view, insist- 
ing that regeneration makes righteous and that if God 
declares a man righteous it is only after he has become so. 
He maintained that it is only the divine in Christ which 
Saves a man. His fiery opponent Stancar maintained 
with equal positiveness that the human alone in Christ is 
our righteousness. Luther had taught that all divine at- 
tributes were communicated to the humanity of Christ. 
Melancthon had quietly abandoned this view that involved 
the ubiquity of Christ’s humanity. Some of Luther’s fol- 
lowers went so far as to assert that in his mother’s womb 
Christ’s humanity was omnipresent. Luther had ex- 
pressed himself strongly regarding man’s depravity and 
helplessness apart from divine grace. Flacius taught that 
man has been transformed into the image of Satan and 
that original sin is the very substance of human nature, 
and Saliger maintained that original sin is the substance 
of the body and soul of man and that Christ’s humanity 
was not the Adamic but a new creation. University was~ 
arrayed against university. When professors in the same 
university were on opposite sides violence was sometimes 
done to the one by the student partisans of the other. On 
several occasions whole faculties of theology were cast 
out by the government to give place to representatives of 
the party for the time being in favor. Banishment and 
imprisonment of those in disfavor were sometimes re- 
sorted to. Spiritual life suffered a serious decline because 
of the widespread and continuous wrangling. In 1577, 
after much discussion and negotiation, a large body of the 
ministers with government support adopted as the stand- 
ard of Lutheran orthodoxy the Formula of Concord, in 
which the most extreme views were condemned. A period 
of Lutheran scholasticism had already set in which had 
little superiority over the medieval. 

The Jesuits with their enthusiasm, thorough training, 
and magnificent organization were zealously engaged in 
carrying out the Counter-Reformation in all parts of 
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southern and eastern Germany and in the Austrian prov- 
inces, and they succeeded in almost completely extirpat- 
ing Lutheranism in some regions where it had once flour- 
ished. In the north a hundred bishoprics, which accord- 
ing to a provision of the Augsburg Peace were to remain 
Catholic even if the incumbent should become Protestant, 
had fallen into the hands of the Lutherans. 

The Thirty Years’ War was caused in part by mutual 
violations of the terms of the Augsburg Peace and may 
well be regarded as the natural outcome of Luther’s 
politico-ecclesiastical attempt at reformation. In the 
early stages of the war the Lutheran princes refused to 
participate, partly because their own territory was: not 
immediately imperiled and partly because the leaders on 
the anti-Catholic side were all Reformed (Calvinistic). 
The Lutherans were quite willing to see their Calvinistic 
neighbors. trampled in the dust. Lutheran theology flour- 
ished during the first fifteen or twenty years of the conflict 
and the greatest scholastic elaboration of the Lutheran 
theology, based upon the symbolical books regarded as 
authoritative and infallible, was produced at this time 
(Gerhard). Orthodoxy was the order of the day and any 
deviation from the standards was frowned upon by the 
authorities. There can be no doubt that a certain amount 
of vital, heart religion survived, but the ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere was distinctly unfriendly to pa and 
emotional types of piety. 

There was a strong tendency among an orthodox 
Lutheran ote irs and writers of this period to make of 
Luther a superman, to ignore completely his human frail- 
ties and limitations, to ascribe to him every quality that 
should characterize the master Bible interpreter, theo- 
logian, preacher, pastor and leader of the people in a 
superlative measure. They represented the religious con- 
dition before he appeared as utter darkness. His work 
was symbolized by an open Bible illuminated by a lighted 
torch. His head was encircled with a divine nimbus. He 
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was prompted by a special divine afflatus to crush out the 
spirit of revolution among peasants and Anabaptists and 
to expound the great doctrines of the faith so as to make 
them as everlastingly authoritative as the word of God. 
They placed him side by side with Biblical prophets and 
apostles. As John the Baptist was the second Elijah to 
prepare the way for the first advent of Christ, so Luther 
was the third Elijah as the forerunner of the second ad- 
vent. He was called the second Abel, the second Noah, 
the second Abraham, the second Moses, the second Sam- 
son, the second Samuel, the second Jeremiah, the second 
John the evangelist, the second Paul, ete. Four passages 
in the Apocalypse were supposed to réfer directly to him 
and Rev. 14:6 was, by transferring the letters into num- 
bers, made to yield ‘‘Martin Luther, Dr. in the Holy 
Scripture, born at Hisleben, baptized on Martin’s day’’. 
Luther was the angel to fly through the air proclaiming 
the everlasting gospel. Prophecies of Luther’s advent 
were found in Martin of Tours, Wiclif and Huss. The in-/ 
scription L. U. T. E. BR. U. S. on a column erected by 
Frederick Barbarossa was supposed to have been discov- 
ered. A picture of Luther was reported to have passed 
through a fire unscorched and a fragment from a timber 
in his house was supposed to have cured toothache and 
other maladies. He was called a messenger of God, di- 
vine, wonderful, a wonder-worker, a godman (Theander), 
ete. He was supposed to have had the gift of prophesy 
in the predictive sense. 

During the war Calixtus in the university of Helm- 
stedt, having become familiar with all types of thought, 
Protestant and Catholic, by years of travel and sojourn 
in the various countries of Europe, opposed the narrow- 
ness and bigotry of Lutheran orthodoxy and sought to 
bring about a measure of sympathy and appreciation 
among Lutherans, Catholic and Reformed. He found 
agreement among them in accepting the Scriptures and the 
Apostles’ Creed and in regarding the Christian literature 
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and the canons of the councils of the first five centuries as 
essentially correct expositions of the Christian faith. In 
matters of indifference each should tolerate the unaccepted 
teachings of the others and polemics should give place to 
irenics. Calixtus was sharply assailed by Calovius of 
Wittenberg and by the theologians of the university of 
Leipzig, but he was favored by a number of the princes, 
who weary of war and rejoicing in peace were anxious for 
religious peace as well as civil. Calixtus did much to un- 
dermine Lutheran orthodoxy, but no more than the latter 
did his teachings promote a spirit of earnest evangelism 
among clergy and people. A number of mystical writers 
and theosophical ‘societies that stressed the direct rela- 
tions of the individual soul with God and that tended to- 
ward quietism rather than religious enthusiasm were at 
work and were contributing their quota toward the under- 
mining of scholastic orthodoxy, but had little tendency 
in the direction of a revival of vital and aggressive piety 
among the people. 

It remained for Spener to voice the need for a revival 
of the apostolic type of piety and at the same time to be- 
come an apostle of the new evangelism. Brought.up un- 
der quietistic mystical influence, he early became ac- 
quainted with the devotional writings of such English and 
Scottish evangelicals as Baxter, Bayly and Dyke. Asa 
student at Strasburg he exerted a strong religious influ- 
ence. He visited Switzerland and France to confer with 
devout Reformed ministers and professors and traveled 
much to gain information as to the best means of living, 
cultivating and propagating earnest Christian living. As 
preacher and university teacher at Strasburg (1663-66), 
he laid stress on conversion by the Holy Spirit and upon 
personal effort for the salvation of the lost. At Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main (1666-74), his evangelistic efforts were 
highly successful and he was much concerned to enlist 
converted laymen in the work of soul-saving. He devoted 
much attention to philanthropy and social reform. He 
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laid the utmost stress upon devout Bible study as a means 
of promoting personal piety and of winning souls. In 
1670 Collegia Pietatis (devotional meetings) were formed 
for Bible study and the cultivation of the spiritual life. 
He disapproved of the emphasis that was being put upon 
the study of dogmatic theology, philosophy and science 
as tending to a fruitless intellectualism unfavorable to 
evangelistic zeal. Orthodox Lutherans denounced the 
movement as tending to separatism and Anabaptism. The 
extreme scrupulosity of Spener and the Pietists in deny- 
ing themselves worldly pleasures and amusements that 
seemed to them to militate against spirituality and their 
whole-souled devotion to Christian service was regarded 
as monkish asceticism. Pietists did not hesitate to find 
fault with Luther’s violence, intemperate language, and 
his encouragement of frivolity by precept and example. 
And yet they found in Luther’s devotional writings and 
his habit of prayer much to commend, and they had no 
thought of disowning Lutheranism. y 
Francke (b. 1663) early came under Spener’s influence 
and as pastor and professor at Leipsic and Erfurt he 
won great numbers of students and others to the devout 
life. His work was so disturbing to the ordinary work of 
the universities as to arouse the opposition of the authori- 
ties. Spener had in the meantime gained influence with 
the Elector of Brandenburg and secured an appointment 
for Francke at the university of Halle, which was soon 
transformed into a Pietistic institution. In Halle Francke 
established a great orphanage which became the best 
equipped and best organized graded school in Germany. 
Here hundreds were educated and transformed into de- 
vout Christian workers. From Halle were secured the 
King of Denmark’s first evangelical missionaries to the 
Orient and Pietistic teachers and preachers were scat- 
tered over Germany. The old Lutheran orthodoxy al- 
most disappeared and Pietism seemed to have a good 
prospect of reforming Germany. Church historians like 
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Gottfried Arnold discovered that evangelical life of a very 
pure and devout type existed in the Middle Ages and 
abounded in the sixteenth century among those whom 
Luther joined with the Catholics in persecuting. Bengel 
interpreted the New Testament with little regard to the 
standards of Lutheran orthodoxy, but unfortunately gave 
currency to millenarian vagaries. Hymnology was en- 
riched by Pietistic poets and a large body of edificatory 
literature is to be credited to the Pietistic movement. 

The Elector Frederick William I (1688-1740), while 
he practiced and enforced the forms of religion, was nar- 
row-minded and fantastic. Tio show his contempt for 
learning he appointed a tavern buffoon president of the 
Academy of Sciences. He could see no utility in the study 
of ancient languages and history. He disapproved of the 
retention of Roman Catholic paraphernalia and ceremo- 
nies (candles, copes, chasubles, Latin hymns, etc.) in the 
Lutheran churches and ordered their disuse. He pre- 
ferred the simplicity of Calvinistic worship, but did not 
find the Reformed preachers as edifying as the Lutheran. 
The points at issue between Lutherans and Reformed 
seemed to him of no importance and he would gladly have 
brought about amalgamation. ‘‘Fear God, love Christ, 
and do right. The rest is bosh’’, was his maxim. 
Thousands of Huguenots had settled in Brandenburg, 
Prussia, by special invitation, after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes (1685), and many Reformed from the 
Palatinate had taken refuge in this electorate when, as a 
result of conquest by Louis XIV, an effort was made to 
supplant Protestantism with Roman Catholicism (1689 
onward). When the Evangelicals of Salzburg, Austria, 
were driven from their homes in 1731 they were invited 
to make Brandenburg, Prussia, their home and a majority 
of the 22,000 emigrants were cared for by the elector. 
They were illiterate but intensely religious and became a 
valuable accession to the population. Most of the Re- 
formed ministers favored union, as the concessions in- 
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volved would be chiefly on the Lutheran side. The stricter 
Lutherans were horrified at the suggestion. A Hamburg 
minister declared Calvinism ‘‘a doctrine of devils’’, ‘‘a 
wretched beggar’s mantle, patched up of mere rags of 
heresy’’. He ‘‘had rather be a miserable worm than the 
most renowed and distinguished Calvinistic theologian, 
for such must assuredly meet their doom in hell’’. 
Christian Wolff when a ministerial student at Jena 
had devoted chief attention to mathematics and physics 
and had conceived the idea that the chief cause of theo- 
logical controversy, for which he had a decided aversion, 
was lack of clearness of statement. All truth, he thought, 
could be expressed in clear, categorical language and 
could be demonstrated by logical processes. Called to 
Halle (1707), the stronghold of Pietism, as professor of 
mathematics and physics, he soon began to lecture on. 
ethics and to apply his principles to theology. Leibnitz 
had advanced the theory of ‘‘pre-established harmony’’. 


Monads eternally existent had a tendency to combine and 


unite and this tendency had resulted in the formation of 
the material universe. Wolff carried this materialistic 
conception still further and developed and applied it so 
convincingly that his lecture room was thronged at the 
expense of the theological professors. Francke and 
Lampe denounced his teaching as atheistic. Some one 
suggested to the excitable elector that if his tall soldiers 
(in whom he took great pride) should accept the doctrine 
of pre-established harmony they might conclude that they 
were foreordained to desert. He became furious and or- 
dered Wolff to leave the electorate in forty-eight hours 
on pain of hanging. Wolff was called to Marburg, where 
he soon became the most popular teacher in Germany. He 
drew great numbers of students from Prussian, Saxon 
and other universities, and Wolffian preachers soon 
abounded. 

Frederick the Great as a boy had not submitted cheer- 
fully to the rigorous training, including orthodox reli- 
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gious instruction, prescribed by his father. His rebellious 
attitude led at last to a prolonged imprisonment with 
forcible, compulsory religious as well as physical and in- 
tellectual exercises. Naturally he became bitterly opposed 
to religion of his father’s kind. French language and 
customs had already come into vogue in Germany. Young 
Frederick devoted himself with avidity to the study of 
the French. He became enamoured of Voltaire. A year 
or two before he succeeded to the electorate he wrote Vol- 
taire: ‘‘There is nothing we want in Rheinsberg to make 


us perfectly happy but Voltaire.’’ ‘‘There is only one 
God and one Voltaire in the world; and God sent V. in 
order to make this century perfect.’’ ‘‘If I were a 


heathen, I would worship you under the name of Apollo; 
were I a Jew, I would perhaps confound you with the 
royal prophet and with his son (David and Solomon) ; if 
I were a papist, would . . . have made you my father 
confessor.’’ It was because he thought Voltaire embodied 
the spirit of the new age that Frederick worshiped him. 
French literature under Louis XIV reached its greatest 
perfection and Frederick read with eagerness the ser- 
mons of the great French preachers, Catholic as well as 
Protestant. He was not concerned to destroy the Chris- 
tian religion, but he believed in liberty of conscience and 
he was willing for each of his subjects to believe and wor- 
ship as he pleased or not to believe at all. Lutherans were 
permitted to restore the Romanizing elements that his 
predecessor had prohibited. Calvinists and Pietists, as 
well as various sects that had arisen, were given a free 
hand. This was well. But a state establishment was main- 
tained and official positions were frequently given to out- 
spoken skeptics. The parish churches he allowed to 
choose their own pastors, ‘‘not being acquainted with the 
game’’ himself. When the younger Francke at Halle op- 
posed theatricals Frederick declared that they should 
continue and ordered Francke to see the play. While he 
encouraged the circulation of skeptical works in French, 
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he sought to prevent the publication of deistical works in 
German. The old orthodoxy almost completely disap- 
peared. Pietists and the Moravian Brethren (that repre- 
sented an extreme development of Pietism) persisted in 
considerable strength throughout this trying period. A 
large proportion of the ministers and especially those 
most highly placed were skeptics of the most irreverent 
type and the masses of the people either became imbued 
with skepticism or from lack of gospel privileges were 
little better than heathen. A considerable number of able 
ministers and professors while holding to the funda- 
mentals of the faith were moderately rationalistic, apply- 
ing critical and historical methods to the study of the 
Scriptures and Christian doctrines (Semler, Michaelis, 
Ernesti, Mosheim, etc.). 

Luther’s works were now published more complete- 
ly than ever before (Walch’s edition), with the Latin 
works translated into German. The editor added to 
Luther’s writings many important explanatory docu- 
ments, including early lives of Luther, and sought +o 
show Luther’s relation to the age in which he lived 
and his real significance for the people of the eigh- 
teenth century. The study of Luther in the various 
phases of his career was more enthusiastically prosecuted 
than at any time in the past. The theologians of the en- 
lightenment rejoiced in Luther’s fight against Roman 
Catholic intolerance, in his strong declarations in favor 
of liberty of conscience, in his effort to keep the church 
dependent upon the civil rulers, in his conviviality and 
even in his excesses. They did not hesitate to express 
their disapproval of his controversial bitterness and in- 
tolerance, his excessive dogmatism and his medieval 
superstitions. They were fond, after the example of some 
of the Pietists, of distinguishing between the young 
Luther and the old Luther, between the young reformer 
defying the pope and freshly and boldly setting forth his 
German patriotic and his evangelical sentiments, and the 
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old politico-ecclesiastical leader denouncing other evangel- 
ical workers and inciting the nobles to persecute them. In 
the midst of the enlightenment arose Immanuel Kant, one 
of the greatest philosophers since Aristotle, whose ‘‘Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason’’ and ‘‘Critique of Practical Rea- 
son’’ were to revolutionize religious thought not only in 
Germany but throughout the world by putting an end to 
the dominance of the shallow French skepticism and the 
deistic unbelief of the Wolffian school. 

Frederick William II (1786-97) sought to stay the 
progress of rationalism of the extreme type by issuing an 
edict (1788) guaranteeing liberty of conscience to Luther- 
ans, Reformed and Catholics, but prohibiting the public 
teaching of Socinianism, deism, naturalism and other 
forms of error, which he regarded as subversive of the 
creeds and of Scripture authority and as depriving the 
people of their repose in life, consolation in death and 
eternal felicity. It was not required that all who enter- 
tained objectionable views should at once abandon them, 
but only that they should cease to proclaim them. A com- 
mission was constituted to gather information regarding 
all the good and bad preachers and teachers in the land 
with a view to eliminating the latter and promoting the 
former. Scoffing infidelity was no longer in favor at court 
and while the edict was not carried out rigorously a 
marked improvement in decency soon appeared. A num- 
ber of scholars of the moderately orthodox and the semi- 
pietistic types flourished at this time. 

Frederick William III revoked the edict Re while he 
did not favor the crass unbelief of the time of Frederick 
the Great was not at all disposed to dictate to his subjects 
what they should believe. When Fichte was driven away 
from Saxony (Jena) because of his pantheistic teaching, 
regarded as atheistic by his opponents, Frederic William 
allowed him to settle in Berlin, where his character be- 
came mellowed and his pantheism was softened into some- 
thing like Christian mysticism. He supplemented Kant’s 
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categorical imperative (the sense of obligation in the 
human soul to do the right) which involved a moral order 
and a moral governor, by the claim that each individual 
has a heart perception of God. Yet his passionate repu- 
diation of traditional views about God, revelation and the 
great doctrines of redemption gave a mighty impulse to 
skeptical thought. While equally pantheistic Schelling 
gave a place in his system to the fall of Adam which 
brought confusion into the universe, and for Jesus as the 
God-man restoring harmony and sending the Holy Spirit 
to lead mankind back to God. 

The French Revolution found religious life and 
thought in Germany at a very low ebb. When Napoleon 
overran and took possession of the country and compelled 
the Germans to fight his battles for the conquest of the 
rest of the world, a strong religious reaction took place. 
Bibles and hymn books long disused were now in demand. 
Pietism reasserted itself and something like a revival oc- 
curred. 

The downfall of Napoleon brought universal rejoicing 
in Germany and introduced a new era in national develop- 
ment. There was evident a mighty spirit of reaction 
against the French revolution and everything French. As 
the Roman Catholic church had throughout the revolu- 
tionary period stood stalwartly for conservatism many 
Lutherans now showed their admiration for this vener- 
able institution. The rulers entered into cordial relations 
with the papacy and many of the aristocracy and others 
united with the Roman Catholic church. Others who did 
not go so far became infatuated with medieval institu- 
tions, personages and modes of thought, and were dis- 
posed to bring Lutheran practice into as close conformity 
as possible to Roman Catholic. Hlaborate ritual, venera- 
tion of saints, transubstantiation, sacerdotalism, auri- 
cular confession, etc., were looked upon with favor. Ina 
more secular way Romanticism manifested itself power- 
fully in literature and in art. 036 
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Hegel began his career as a philosophical teacher in 
1818. While he was fundamentally pantheistic in his 
mode of thinking, the prominent place that he gave to will 
and to the idea of development and the development of the 
idea, with his optimistic view of the politics, literature 
and Christianity of his own time and state, gave him a 
mighty influence over the religious thinkers of his own 
and succeeding time and did more than any other to create 
and advance German Kultur in all its phases. 

The most valuable product of the recent philosophy, 
combined with elements of Reformed teaching, the teach- 
ing and religious zeal of the Moravian Brethren, the study 
of Plato and Aristotle, and close association with Roman- 
ticists like Schlegel, was Schleiermacher, in many re- 
spects the most influential and admirable of modern Ger- 
man preachers and theologians. He was already com- 
ing to the front before the French conquest of Germany, 
and along with Fichte and others as a German patriot he 
helped to encourage the people and to prepare them for 
the great reaction that followed the downfall of Napoleon. 
For many years he was the dominating spirit in the uni- 
versity of Berlin and the trusted counselor of Frederick 
William III. Without returning to the old orthodoxy, he 
attached supreme value to the Scriptures as divine reve- 
lation and to Christ as the perfect manifestation of God 
and as our Lord and Saviour. His theology was distinctly 
Christocentric, without Zinzendorf’s exaggerated repre- 
sentations. His religious enthusiasm was profound with- 
out any tendency toward fanaticism. He was able to win 
over to the study and preaching of a vital form of Chris- 
tianity many who had become involved in the mazes of 
philosophical speculations and had made shipwreck of 
their faith. 

Frederick William ITI had early in his reign expressed 
the opinion that the differences between Lutherans and 
Reformed were so slight that they ought to unite in a 
single state church with a view to efficiency and had taken 
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some steps in this direction. The political disturbances 
that grew and grew until Prussia and her neighbors 
were trampled under foot by Napoleon no doubt prevented 
him from carrying out his purpose at the time. Under 
the advice of Stein, his earnest and devout political coun- 
selor, and of Schleiermacher, he decided sometime before- 
hand to make the anniversary of Luther’s initial act in 
the Protestant revolution the occasion of the union in his 
domains of the two great Protestant bodies. Under the 
influence of Romanticism he had acquired a taste for a 
more elaborate liturgy than Lutherans had commonly 
used and he undertook, with the help no doubt of some of 
the Romanizing ministers, to foist upon the people a 
brand-new form of worship. It proved so unpopular that 
it had to be abandoned. But his order for the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches (1817) was carried 
out unrelentingly in the face of considerable opposition. 
The Reformed in general, being no longer very ardent 
Calvinists, favored the union. Lutherans of the old ortho- 
dox type and the descendants of the Salzburgers resisted, 
suffered severe persecution, and many of them emigrated 
tc the United States, where they still perpetuate their 
rigorous Lutheran doctrines and practices. After a few 
years it was authoritatively explained that Lutherans 
were not required to give up the Augsburg confession 
or cease to be Lutherans, but simply to co-operate with 
Reformed as members of the State Evangelical Church. 
After persecution had ceased, a number of Lutheran con- 
eregations organized free churches. Most of the German 
states followed the example of Prussia in forcing a union 
of the two bodies. The present established church in the 
German empire is thus fundamentally Lutheran, though 
liberal types of thought have to a great extent caused 
Luther’s distinctive teachings to be held to very loosely 
or not at all. 

Frederick William III sought to secure a more com- 
plete organization of Prussian Protestants under state 
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control of the most absolute kind. Bishops were ap- 
pointed in 1816 and an archbishop in 1829. These terms 
proved unpopular and were for the most part abandoned 
in favor of superintendents. 

Among the more earnest Lutherans who conformed to 
the union arrangement there arose a considerable body 
of pietistic theologians, some of whom became learned 
and influential. Most of these had been profoundly in- 
fluenced by Schleiermacher, but they felt that he had con- 
ceded too much to the spirit of rationalistic philosophy, 
and they adopted a distinctly more supranaturalistic atti- 
tude. Mention should be made of the Krummachers, elo- 
quent preachers, Perthes, the great publisher, von Kott- 
witz, the philanthropist, Neander, Tholuck and Heng- 
stenberg. Hengstenberg was a host in himself. As pro- 
fessor in Berlin (1826-69) and editor of an evangelical 
review, he carried on for many years a relentless warfare 
against rationalism in every form; and having considera- 
ble influence with Frederick William IV (1840-61) his op- 
ponents looked upon him as an inquisitor. He sought to 
defend the Old Testament as well as the New from critical 
assaults and his expositions of the Old Testament still 
please the orthodox. 

Radical unbelief reappeared with fresh vigor in 
Strauss, whose ‘‘Life of Jesus’’ (1835), written in.popu- 
lar style, set aside the historical character of the Gospels 
and reduced the life of Jesus to a myth. In his subse- 
quent literary career he combated historical Christianity 
with even less reserve and may fairly be designated an 
atheist. Of a far more serious and well-meaning type 
was the criticism of Baur, founder of the new Tiibingen 
school, who sought to discredit the Gospel narratives and 
other New Testament writings as a late product of a 
struggle between the Petrine and Pauline factions 
among early Christians and so as tendential and unrelia- 
ble. Nearly all of the eminent German theologians since - 
Hengstenberg’s death have recognized the right of the 
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application to the Bible of the Higher as well as the Lower 
Criticism, and many have gone to the greatest extremes 
in their criticism of the Biblical books. 

Baur regarded current Christianity as a development 
from the simple teachings and the holy life of Jesus. In 
this he has been followed by many of the foremost men 
of the past and the present generations. Pfleiderer 
(among others) followed closely in Baur’s footsteps and 
regarded the elaborate theological development of Jesus’ 
simple ethical and religious teachings by Paul and the 
somewhat mystical transformation by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel as justifiable and valuable, and insisted 
that as in the early centuries Greek philosophy contri- 
buted toward the elaboration of New Testament teaching 
into dogmas and systems of thought, so in every genera- 
tion the prevailing modes of philosophical thought will. 
inevitably bring theology into accord with its principles. 

Ritschl, a disciple of Baur, agreed with Baur and 
Pfleiderer as regards the successive and continuous trans- 
formations of Christian thought by current philosophy ; 
but he denied the rightfulness of the process. He in- 
sisted that Christ’s original teaching, which he limited to 
the ethical teachings of the Synoptic Gospels and reduced 
virtually to the two precepts of love and obedience to God 
and love and helpfulness to man, manifesting themselves 
in the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth 
which should be identical with the Christian State; while 
he regarded the Pauline, Johannean and later elaborations 
as unauthorized and corrupting. Yet he believed thor- 
oughly in Luther and the state church and did more to 
promote the study of Luther and his works than any man 
of his time. His chief concern was to eliminate all mysti- 
cism. His disciples were clearly in the ascendency in all 
branches of theological research at the beginning of the 
war and were high in the favor of the Kaiser. The names 
of Harnack, Hermann, Loofs, Kattenbusch and Kaftan 
suggest the highest attainments. 
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Hengstenberg was too sympathetic with Reformed 
doctrine to satisfy some of the more extreme Lutherans. 
Stahl, a converted Jew and professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, had by 1848 become the king’s most 
trusted counselor. He held to the divine right of kings 
and encouraged his royal master to make his religious as 
well as his civil administration strictly monarchical. The 
king was glad to use him for the tightening of his hold 
on power. Léhe, Delitzsch, Miinchmeyer, Vilmar and 
others maintained the absolute infallibility of the Luth- 
eran confessional books, the necessity of baptism to 
church membership, and the necessity of church member- 
ship to salvation. Some of them made the most extrava- 
gant statements regarding the efficacy of the sacraments. 
Vilmar wanted to see the mass re-established. Such emi- 
nent theologians as Philippi, Thomasius, Luthardt, Kah- 
nis and Baumgarten belonged to this extreme school. The 
modern mediating school has included such scholars and 
thinkers as Dorner, Rothe, Martensen, Hundeshagen and 
Beyschlag. 

The great mass of the German working people (the 
social democracy) have become alienated from religion 
and are expecting to receive from socialism the satisfac- 
tion of their highest aspirations. 

Troeltsch, one of the ablest of the present-day German 
thinkers, insists that. Luther did not advance much be- 
yond the Middle Ages; that he interrupted and almost 
destroyed the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; that this latter reasserted itself in the Ilumi- 
nation of the eighteenth century and thus inaugurated the 
modern era; that Luther and Lutheranism have failed to 
utilize the free religious and ethical spirit that appeared 
in the Anabaptist and similar movements, whereas Re- 
formed bodies, after persecuting dissent for awhile, have 
given place to the great Anglo-American denominations 
that in many ways have greatly outstripped the Lutheran. 

Space will not allow a description of the great Luth- 
eran hodies of America and other parts of the world. Un. 
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der American influences and free from civil interference 
Lutheranism has developed in much the same way as the 
Anglo-American denominations. On the basis of divi- 
sions that had already occurred in Germany they have 
organized themselves into several separate denomina- 
tions, some of which disfellowship others. Some are ex- 
clusive in their attitude toward other denominations of 
Christians, while others are friendly and co-operative. 
Some represent the extreme of orthodoxy and intolerance 
toward differences of opinion and practice, while others 
accept the most advanced German views. A movement 
is on foot and has, I believe, met with considerable en- 
couragement, to unite several of the Lutheran bodies that 
have most in common. 

One could not spend even a short time in Germany 
within the past few years without feeling profoundly im- 
pressed with the widespread and pervasive adoration of 
Luther and pride and trust in the greatest and most effi- 
cient army in the world. The press was teeming with edi- 
tions of Luther’s books and books about the great national 
hero. The Kaiser himself glorifies Luther and subsidized 
the magnificent edition of his works that was still in 
course of publication at the outbreak of the war. Treitschke 
delivered an oration on Luther a few years ago in which 
he declared the movement he inaugurated the source of 
all that is great and noble in the modern world, and, with 
Nietzsche and Bernhardi, he no doubt attributes to Luther 
the spirit of military conquest that all alike regard as the 
glory of Germany. 


THE REFORMATION AS DEMOCRACY IN 
RELIGION. 


By Proressor Wituram H. Auuison, Px. D., Coueats 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The suggestion to examine the Reformation as an ex- 
perience of democracy in religion may seem to some ab- 
surd on the face of it. Was not the support of the auto- 
cratic princes of Germany a mainstay of the movement 
there? Did not the most effectively absolute of all the 
English kings, Henry, capture the Reformation in Eng- 
land bodily? If we test the Reformation as it was after 
the first century or even, unless in England, the first cen- 
tury and a half of its history, its contributions to democ- 
racy may not be very visible on the surface. As a move- 
ment, it did little more than get under way in the sixteenth 
century.. Outside of England, Scotland, the English colo- 
nies in America, Holland and a majority of the German 
states-and a few other small regions, Protestantism was 
largely suppressed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers ; 
where it did survive, it was largely exploited by existing 
governments, from political motives. The Pietistic move- 
ment in Germany, the Wesleyan movement and the evan- 
gelical revival in England, the Great Awakening in the 
American colonies, all show that the Reformation was 
still a living force, though in a considerable part of the 
Protestant world it was generally quiescent. It was after 
the great social changes in the Western world were ush- 
ered in by the French Revolution that the character of the 
Reformation as democracy in religion became more clear- 
ly discerned. The French Revolution was unchristian in 
most of its methods, but its motto, ‘‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’’, is evangelical in spirit and has remained 
the motto of democracy. The Reformation, in its most 
significant aspects, has not come to an end, and it is a 
movement still under way that must be evaluated. Its 
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fundamental principles were only partially and imper- 
fectly applied in its earlier phases; its motives were di- 
verted and when handled by those who did not accept 
these principles, they became perverted. This was but for 
a season, however, and today the religious virility of 
Protestantism gives promise of fruitage even richer than 
that of the past. 

A few weeks ago, the writer picked up a favorite little 
volume which from time to time he reads in snatches as 
a tonic to his intellectual and moral life, the Sartor 
Resartus of Thomas Carlyle. Nowhere else will one find 
more incisive criticism of a life dominated by convention- 
alities ; no one in modern times has been so keen in detect- 
ing specious and spurious solutions of life’s problems, no 
one has been such a prophet in the sphere of what has 
been called Vitalics as the Seer of Chelsea. In the second. 
book of this Philosophy of Clothes, Carlyle has portrayed 
the career of an imaginary and idealized personality, who 
nevertheless appeals to us as a truly human soul. The « 
climax of his spiritual development is traced in three suc- 
cessive chapters which picture not only a typical, high- 
level spiritual experience of an individual, but form a par- 
able of the historical experience of the Christian religion 
itself. The chapter headings are at least suggestive and 
they may well indicate a course which we may parallel in 
a survey of the Reformation movement from the stand- 
point of its democracy, ‘‘The Everlasting No’’, ‘‘The 
Center of Indifference’’, ‘‘The Everlasting Yea’’. 

In its primitive form, Christianity was marked by 
spontaneity, by enthusiasm, by direct cognition of reli- 
gious experience. It was a fellowship of believers—not 
in the sense that they all believed the same theological 
doctrines, but they possessed common hopes—not always 
self-consistent, but that caused little embarrassment ; they 
looked back upon the religious experiences of the chosen 
people, to be sure, but they took as their own every treas- 
ure which they could adapt to minister to their actual 
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spiritual needs. The Christian church was not an organi- 
zation at first, but a fellowship in an experience of which 
the early disciples were both observers and participants. 
The twelfth apostle to take the place of the betrayer was 
chosen from among those who had been witnesses. Before 
the Sanhedrin, Peter and John declared, ‘‘We cannot but 
speak the things which we saw and heard’’, and in his first 
epistle, John asserts as the constant purpose of the Chris- 
tians the declaration of that which they had seen with 
their eyes, which they had beheld, which their hands had 
handled: concerning the Word of Life. Roman Catholic- 
ism, interpreting Jesus’ words to Peter, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church’’, has con- 
structed its theory of an official succession to Peter and 
upon this the church is historically established. Protes- 
tantism, rejecting this theory, emphasized Peter’s con- 
fession, which he had just made and the so-called confes- 
sional churches built themselves up on creeds as their 
bases» It is more true to the facts to recognize that not 
Peter, nor confession, but Peter confessing, is the rock 
upon which the church has actually been built; historically 
at least, the church’s foundation is the witnessing disciple. 
Read the book of Acts. Did not Christianity spread and 
were the churches not founded by the testimony of the 
witnessing disciples? Did Paul depend upon his official 
position as an apostle for his warrant to preach the gos- 
pel? Does he ever appeal to his office, except-in resisting 
those who would use their position as an official one from 
which to oppose him? Did an official church make its 
progress through the Greco-Roman world in the second 
and third centuries through the edicts of its office-holders? 
There is no evidence that this was the case. The so-called 
Apostles’ Creed defines the church, not in terms of organ- 
ization, but as ‘‘the communion of saints’’. Christian 
fellowship is the social life of the church; its continuity 
has ever depended not upon any office but upon its wit- 
nessing disciples. 
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In the second century occured the greatest revolution 
in the development of the Christian church, the one which 
carried it farthest from democracy. The late Professor 
Lindsay described it as ‘‘the transition from a spirit- 
filled to an official ministry’’. In primitive Christianity, 
men endowed by the Spirit, men possessing qualifications 
of personality and ability for specific religious tasks, ren- 
dered those services. In the course of the second century, 
however (though the process began late in the first cen- 
tury), the idea became generally accepted that men who 
were formally placed in official relationship with the 
church were thereby spiritually equipped for the services 
they were expected to render. The next stage in this reli- 
gious development naturally followed; the idea became 
general that only such as were thus officially set apart 
were spiritually qualified to perform what came to be con- 
sidered essential spiritual services. It was a death blow 
to democracy in the ecclesiastical institution, for it created 


an oligarchic trust that held a monopolistic control over _ 


the spiritual treasures of the Kingdom of God. In one 
feature only did this conception of the Christian ministry 
remain democratic; it always permitted the entrance into 
this specially privileged class, of individuals from all 
strata of society. While ordinarily the higher offices were 
usually held by members of families of wealth and power, 
at least, of social prestige, yet even a peasant could enter 
the priesthood and might advance to the papal chair itself. 

Christianity can exist in human society irrespective 
of the particular form in which that society is organized ; 
but the church, being a social institution, will necessarily 
become more or less modified by the sort of social organi- 
zation with which it is thrown into long association. The 
church has never been a pioneer in its polity; it has always 
followed upon the experience of the state and society; it 
has generally adopted and adapted the administrative 
machinery of the body politic. The Christian church de- 
veloped its organization in the period in which the Roman 
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imperial system was attaining its perfection—a perfee- 
tion, however, from the standpoint of absolutism, not of 
democracy in government. The theology and the polity 
of the Christian church were constructed according to the 
imperialistic tradition, and with what result? Through 
the influence of scholasticism upon thought, through that 
of monasticism upon the ideals of life, through that of the 
papal hierarchy upon the ecclesiastical institution— 
through the substitution of priestly act in the sacraments 
for vital faith, the Christian religion had become so con- 
ventionalized that spontaneity of expression was almost 
impossible. Latin, which was practically a dead language, 
though still spoken in scholastic circles, was the only form 
permissible in public worship. Originality of thought, 
even interest in any field of research led inevitably to 
suspicions and most likely, if persisted in, would lead to 
ecclesiastical censure and punishment. Was not Roger 
Bacon, ‘almost the first person in the Middle Ages to ask 
any questions direct of Nature herself, sequestered for 
ten years of his life in a French monastery and released 
only by the intervention of friends of influence? Turn in 
any way whatsoever, there was the written or the more 
terrifying unwritten ‘‘Thow shalt not’’ of the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment. As this last sentence was written, there 
flashed into mind Cardinal Newman’s statement in his 
Grammar of Assent, ‘‘The disavowal of error is far more 
fruitful in additions (to the dogmas of the church) than 
the enforcement of the truth’’, a confession of the nega- 
tive character of the intellectual interest of the Medieval 
church, which gives us confidence that we are not astray 
on a merely literary tangent when we refer to the situa- 
tion which confronted the evangelical spirit in Western 
HKurope four hundred years ago as The Everlasting No. 
The full analogy of the parable need not be sought for. 
We need not identify the Babylon of the Book of Revela- 
tion with the Roman Catholic church, though we may 
agree with Luther that the church has had its Babylonian 
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captivity ; but with the church of his time constantly utter- 
ing the Everlasting No to the freedom of the spirit, are 
we to be surprised if Luther used in effect the very reply 
of Carlyle’s heroic professor, though waiting a few years 
before uttering the whole sentence: ‘‘I am not thine, but 
free . . . and forever hate thee.’’ 

Let us look first at Luther’s part in the Reformation, 
for we are now entered upon a series of years in which 
we shall frequently call upon the men and events of just 
four centuries ago to pass in review before us, and in the 
earlier years of the movement there is no doubt but 
Luther’s is the dominating personality. There were three 
occasions when Luther stood out dramatically against this 
which we have termed ‘‘The Everlasting No’’. The first 
of these is popularly considered the beginning of the 
Reformation, an event which has been so recently and so 
generally celebrated that it hardly needs more than men- 
tion. For a number of years, the evangelical truth com- 
pressed in the Scriptural phrase, ‘‘The just shall live by 
faith’’ had been burning in the soul of the Monk of Wit 
tenberg. In the system of penance, through which, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Medieval church, the soul 
must pass to receive absolution and which had become de- 
graded into an actual sale of pardon for sin, Luther saw 
the denial of the free grace of the gospel. In those days, 
there were no daily newspapers, weeklies or monthlies in 
which one could press his indictment of existing condi- 
tions in politics, business or religion. The university 
forum afforded almost the only opportunity for public 
discussion of current issues and Martin Luther, professor 
of theology, did no unusual thing in posting a set of propo- 
sitions or theses which he desired to make the basis of a 
public debate. There were a few unusual features, how- 
ever, in his procedure. In the first place, he posted his 
theses not at the university but on the door of the chief 
church of the community. He also indicated his desire 
that any who might not be able to attend in person should 
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enter the discussion through correspondence. Then the 
style of the theses showed that his interest was not purely 
academic; there is a strain of humor, of sarcasm, of ap- 
peal to the Christian conscience which gave the theses a 
representative character; they expressed ideas which 
were latent in the minds of thousands. These ideas needed 
only to be expressed to spring up into an active conscious- 
ness; they needed only a leader to transmute them into a 
powerful purpose. 

It was on the 31st of October, 1517, that the ninety- 
five theses were publicly posted. One can imagine that 
the hammer struck no soft, timorous blows, though Luther 
little suspected how long the reverberations would echo 
and re-echo down the vaulted arches of the ages. The old 
wooden doors were burned in 1760, when the Austrians 
bombarded Wittenberg; they have been replaced by metal 
doors on which have been molded the original Latin text 
of the theses. They dealt almost entirely with the peni- 
tential system of the Roman church and one may well 
question whether that church would not today accept al- 
most every word of the theses, if they could be dissociated 
from the impetus which they gave to those forces which 
produced the Reformation and led to the widespread re- 
pudiation of the authority of the papacy. The theses at- 
tempted to interpret the mind of the pope, not to repudi- 
ate him. 

Our main theme does not require us to trace the rapid 
development of Luther toward a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the evangelical principle. In the famous 
disputation of Luther with Heck at Leipzig in 1519, he 
found himself. confronted by the assertion of the papal 
authority more definitely than in his earlier experiences. 
The following year, the bull excommunicating Luther 
reached Wittenberg and we come to the second instance 
when Luther hurled his defiance at the ‘‘ Everlasting No’’. 
He burned not only the papal bull itself as a token of defi- 
ance, but as well a copy of the canon law, by which sym- 
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bolical act he repudiated ecclesiastical authority in so far 
as that was contrary to the gospel of Christ. Three writ- 
ings of Luther from this period stand out with special 
significance. In an appeal ‘‘To the Christian Nobles of 
Germany, with Regard to the Bettering of the Christian 
Condition’’, Luther pointed out that the hierarchy had 
surrounded themselves with three walls: ‘‘(1) When pur- 
sued by the secular power, they hold that the spiritual is 
above the secular. (2) When anyone would rebuke them 
with the Scriptures, they reply that it belongs to the pope 
alone to interpret Scriptures. (3) If threatened with a 
council, they pretend that no one but the pope can call a 
council.’’* Is it more than a change of figure if we refer 
to this attitude of the Medieval church toward reform as 
““The Everlasting No’’. The second writing referred to 
is the tract entitled Concerning Christian Liberty in which 
he lays down the foundation for a responsible democracy 
in the paradoxical epigram: ‘‘ A Christian man is the most 
free lord of all, and subject to none; a Christian man is ~ 
the most dutiful servant of all, and subject to everyone.”’ 
The third writing from this period has already been al- 
luded to, The Babylenish Captwity of the Church, in 
which his attack upon the papal system is more aggres- 
sive, but his exposition of the evangelical principle is not 
as definite as in the other two works mentioned. 

The third instance of Luther’s dramatic protest 
against Medieval ecclesiasticism is the most famous of all. 
It was in 1521. The papacy had spoken its condemnation 
of the reformer and the German state as organized in the 
empire was to decide its position. Its great council or 
diet was assembled at Worms, on the Rhine, about half 
way between Mainz and Heidelberg. Luther went there 
under a safe-conduct of the emperor and with a popular 
and military support that virtually guaranteed that the 
treachery toward Huss at Constance would not be re- 
peated. Luther was on the defensive, but when the mo- 


*This is Professor A. H. Newman’s summary. 
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ment for his ultimate decision came, he threw himself upon 
the Word of God and we see him as the sculptor has caught 
him in the famous statue, with Bible in hand, with his 
face turned upward, and he utters those immortal words 
which found their latest historical echo in the address of 
President Wilson to Congress on the second of last April: 
‘‘Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise. God help me. 
Amen.’’ 

Here was the climax of Luther’s career; a great work 
yet lay before him; in the next few months, during a pru- 
dent retirement at the castle of the Wartburg, he gave to 
the German people the version of the Scriptures which 
for them has held a place similar to our King James’ Ver- 
sion in English. For twenty-five years, Luther remained 
the recognized champion of the Reformation and he was 
the actual leader of Protestantism in Germany and else- 
where, without a rival till John Calvin began his construc- 
tive work in Geneva. If much of this later work of Luther 
had been lacking, Christianity would have been indeed 
the poorer—yet who can deny that if Luther had been 
struck down soon after the diet at Worms, he would have 
occupied a much higher place in the esteem of modern 
times than his career as a whole has gained for him? 

Our survey, however, does not center upon the work 
of Luther, but upon the democratic aspect of the Reforma- 
tion. From the posting of the theses in 1517 till his de- 
parture from Worms, Luther stands out as the champion 
of the democratic principle in religion. Three years later, 
however, we find him in a situation where his fundamental 
belief in democracy has its testing. The peasants of Ger- 
many had felt the oppression of that Everlasting No which 
confronted their every request for a better economic and 
social life. In 1524, they broke out in a terrible insurrection, 
marked by awful excesses, it is true, but nothing commen- 
surate with the cruelties with which the princes and the 
nobles put down this peasants’ revolt. At the beginning 
of the trouble, Luther advised compromise, but as soon 
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as the peasants began their excesses he turned with un- 
mitigated fury against them; referring to them as ‘‘the 
murderous and pillaging bands of peasants’’, he urged 
that they be ‘‘crushed, strangled, and stabbed, privately 
and publicly, by whomsoever can do it, just as one would 
beat to death a mad dog.’’ Luther was fearful lest the 
princes favorable to the Reformation should withdraw 
their support, and we must not ignore the fact that still 
and for many decades to come, the Reformation was in a 
precarious condition. If we were to be influenced alone 
by Luther’s extreme hostility to the peasants in 1524-1525, 
we could not use a neutral term to describe it. We can 
explain in part his rabid utterances by the strength of his 
personal feelings and convictions. The fact remains that 
not only did Martin Luther never regain the popular lead- 
ership which had been earlier his among the unlettered 
masses in and out of Germany, but he was never thereafter 
found in close sympathy with the more democratic move- 
ments which increasingly developed within the Reforma-_ 
tion movement itself. He does his work at longer range; 
he writes primarily for the leaders, and wherever the 
Reformation must be adjusted to the social life of the 
German people, Luther accepts the rule of the princes and 
organizes the church in a position of subordination to the 
political regime. This position the church in Germany 
has occupied from that day to this. The Lutheran the- 
ology, emphasizing the grace of the gospel, is so far demo- 
cratic, but the ecclesiastical system is essentially oli- 
garchic. There would be less need of referring to this, 
-were it not the fact that in every state in Europe in which 
the Reformation found a permanent lodgment, the at- 
tempt was made to compromise the democratic principle 
of the gospel in the matter of the organization of the 
church. Changes might be introduced in doctrine and in 
liturgy, but the ecclesiastical system was to be left to the 
exigencies of the state. It is by no force of merely liter- 
ary analogy, then, that we refer to this status of the 
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church in the second and generally long-continued stage 
of the Reformation, by using the phrase from Sartor 
Resartus, ‘‘The Center of Indifference’’. 

Into what a thrilling and romantic story this would 
lead us if we could enter fully into it! How varied were 
the methods in the several countries which accepted the 
Reformation and which yet tried to accommodate the ec- 
clesiastical organization to the needs of the existing polit- 
ical regime! In the German states, the problem was ap- 
parently soon solved by the obvious device of autocracy 
known as Cujus regio, ejus religio—that is, he who rules 
the land shall decide the religion which the people of that 
land shall have. This specious solution denies religious 
liberty, gives no assurance—it does not in itself even offer 
hope of religious toleration. It represents the antipodes 
of democracy in religion, even if you assume a democratic 
state; for true democracy ever has its bill of rights and 
recognizes that some phases of human interest are not 
subject to the will of a majority. The complete domina- 
tion by the state has thus far kept the unstable equilibrium 
of organized religion in Germany from serious, disaster. 

In very interesting contrast, one may study the Refor- 
mation in Geneva and in Scotland, where the influence of 
John Calvin was all-powerful. Here it was the state which 
was to be held in the center of indifference. The church, 
evangelical in its theology, was to be dominant, while the 
evolution of society and of the state was to be under the 
constant stimulus and control of the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. 

In England, the struggle is perhaps most interesting 
of all, for there we see the conflicting groups, each with 
its own ideas as to what the norm of church organization 
should be, and each of these groups came in turn to a posi- 
tion of influence if not actual control in the government 
of the state. Anglicanism, Presbyterianism, Congrega- 
tionalism, Anglicanism again—this is the order of su- 
premacy. The fascinating aspect of this English eccle- 
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siastical history lies in the fact that in the body politic, 
the movement toward democracy, while at times slow, is 
constant; and in certain important instances where fac- 
tions are struggling for the control of the church, they 
seem to be oblivious to the fact that the great stream of 
democracy is bearing the church along, so that which ever 
faction finally gains control, their actions will be subordi- 
nated to the forces dominant in extra-ecclesiastical socie- 
ty. The regime of Laud in the seventeenth century and 
the ritualistic controversies of the nineteenth century are 
pertinent illustrations. Archbishop Laud dominated the 
Anglican chureh for a dozen years, but just when it 
seemed as if he had succeeded in imposing the system in 
which he devoutly believed upon the church in England, 
the government upon which he leaned was supplanted by 
one which swept aside, ‘‘root and branch’’, the whole pre- 
latical establishment. Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua 
is an open avowal that the political and social animus of 
the Oxford Movement was a suspicion of democracy; it 
began immediately following the Reform Act of 1832—- 
but how far democracy has carried England in the inter- 
vening years! 

We recognize, then, that the second stage of the Refor- 
mation was marked by the attempt to place the church at 
what we call the center of indifference. If this had been 
successful the Reformation would have ended in Germany 
at the religious peace of Augsburg, in 1555, or at the 
latest, at the peace of Westphalia in 1648. In England, 
it would have ended with the entrenchment of Anglican- 
ism by the ‘‘Glorious Revolution”’ so-called, of 1688, with 
the Toleration Act which followed the next year. Yet 
there were forces underlying the protest against the Hver- 
lasting No of the Medieval church that could not content 
themselves with half-way reformation; the protest was 
too positive to be satisfied with mere neutrality, indiffer- 
ence, regarding the organizational features of the Chris- 
tian religion. There was an onward urge of the demo- 
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cratic spirit, and this may ring out in the clarion tone of 
Carlyle’s phrase, ‘‘The Everlasting Yea’’; for democracy 
is the social expression of the evangelical principle as 
faith is its spiritual and love its ethical expression. Out 
of the experience of the race all true religion has arisen. 
This is the rationale of the Incarnation, for otherwise the 
Incarnation were an intrusion, not a revelation. 

Our exposition of ‘‘The Everlasting Yea’’ need not 
be a long one, for its place has been prepared for as we 
have considered the other two phases of our study of the 
Reformation. Bear in mind that we are not speaking of 
democracy as a formulated program; it must often be 
judged not by what it is doing but by its trend, by its atti- 
tude, by its ideals. Look at democracy in education. It 
does not produce one method and discard all others. It 
does not reduce all attainment to the level of an average. 
It tries to equalize opportunity, but it may and it does 
recognize differences of gifts and attainments. It opens 
its schools to all, even to the uneducated. It demands 
qualification through experience, but it permits the in- 
experienced to undertake tasks which they could*do better 
if they were experienced. eae. 

Not all religion is democratic; some religions appeal 
only to the aristocratically minded, but it is not so with 
Christianity. Christianity is essentially democratic in its 
spirit, though it can exist, as we have already observed, 
in an undemocratic environment. In his letter to Phile- . 
mon, Paul did not require the emancipation of the return- 
ing slave—but it was Christianity that ultimately abol- 
ished slavery. Christ looked with compassion upon the 
multitude. The social counterpart of the Kingdom of God 
is the brotherhood of men. 

Nothing could be more democratic in its implications 
than the evangelical principle of justification by faith. It 
may make its appeal theologically to an aristocracy of in- 
tellect, but as a force in life, the simplest mind can feel its 
vital power. The conception of faith in vogue in the 
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Medieval church was that of intellectual assent to the 
dogmas of the church. Evangelical faith is confidence in 
a person. First, confidence in Christ; second, confidence 
in God the Father, revealed in Christ; third (and how im- 
perfectly this is applied even yet), confidence in one’s 
fellow-men, faith in the possibility of a Christian society. 
Where is the Christian faith more strained today than at 
this point? What can restore that confidence so sadly 
shattered, but the democracy of the gospel of Christ? 

A second aspect of this positive note of the Reforma- 
tion is closely related to the one just referred to. Look 
at any branch of the Christian church in the West and you 
will find today a participation of the laity in the work of 
the Kingdom of God that would be at least unlikely but 
for the democratic impulse of the Reformation. Religious 
service had become largely official, professional. For cen- 
turies, the evangelical principle of the priesthood of all 
Christians was buried from sight under the conception of 
an official priesthood which controlled the institutional 
means of communication between God and man. Even in 
the midst of a highly organized sacramental system, how- 
ever, one can find traces of this primitive Christian doc- 
trine, the Magna Charta of spiritual prerogative, for the 
inherent right of the Christian to perform the function of 
priest was recognized in times of spiritual emergency. 
The affirmation of the right of the Christian to an imme- 
diate spiritual access to God in Christ is involved in this 
Everlasting Yea of democracy in religion. The practical 
effect upon religion is seen, perhaps most obviously, in 
the place occupied by the laity today, not only in the or- 
ganized activities of the church, but in the control of the 
doctrine and life of the church itself. The greatest evan- 
gelist of modern times, Dwight L. Moody, was a layman; 
the greatest organizer of the resources of the present-day 
church—material, educational, missionary, spiritual—is a 
layman. The Protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States gives a definite and important place to the laity in 
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all of its constitutional organization, an ‘‘wncatholic’’ fact 
of tremendous significance as we compare it with the con- 
trol of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Yet Roman Cath- 
olicism in this country is showing some of the effects of 
long association with democratic institutions. 

The Reformation as a whole cannot be judged by the 
career of Luther alone; he is a better interpreter of its 
initial impulse than of its deeper historical spirit. Nor 
is the Reformation to be judged finally by those tempor- 
ary structures of doctrine and polity which were shaped 
up largely by the exigencies in which both church and 
state found themselves after the Reformation once got 
started. We are feeling the urge of dissatisfaction with 
a divided Protestantism. What right have we to expect 
that the way out from the center of indifference is through 
the re-establishment of an institutional Christianity, 
which will again be dinning in our ears its Everlasting 
No? Rather let us follow the impulses stirred up by the 
Everlasting Yea of the Christian gospel. 

The way is forward, not back. First must come the 
Christian spirit, the Christian appreciation of life,, the 
Christian attitude toward our fellow men. The faults of 
the Reformation were the fruit, primarily, of the repres- 
sion of its democracy. The persistent maligners of the 
Reformation do not believe in democracy. The final end 
of democracy will be the final judgment upon the Refor- 
mation. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL CONDITIONS IN 
ARGENTINA. 


By Reverenp J. L. Harr, Rosario, ARGENTINA. 


I want to speak out of my own experience and observa- 
tions of our work in Argentina. I shall not speak of any 
theories of missions nor shall I tell of things I have read 
in books, but as I said, will speak out of my own experi- 
ence. I want to tell something about the people among 
whom we work, something of their religious and moral 
conditions, what we are doing to better these conditions 
and lastly a word about our most urgent needs. 

First, then, the people. Argentina is a cosmopolitan 
country. The ends of the earth meet there. There are 
representatives of all the European countries and many of 
the Asiatic countries, but the most numerous are the Ital- 
ians, Spaniards and the native Argentines. Pryor to 1870 
few eeeerants went to Argentina and that country with 
such fertile soil was buying its flour in the United States, 
But no sooner did the industrious Italian arrive than he 
turned to the plow and converted the land into one of the 
most aggressive agricultural countries of the world. 
About ninety per cent of the Argentina farmers are Ital- 
ians from North Italy, from Pia Monte. The southern 
Italians, as in our country, take to the cities and occupy 
themselves in selling fruits, candies and vegetables. 

To work among the Italians it is necessary to under- 
stand something of their characteristics and their lan- 
guage, for in Argentina they are first, last and always 
Italians. To give you some idea of that fact, when Italy 
declared war on Austria, all of twenty-five thousand men 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age sailed from Ar- 
gentina and offered their lives for service in their native 
land. 

The Spaniard. Here it is necessary to know from what 
part of Spain one comes, for there is about as much differ- 
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ence between a Gallego and an Andaluz as there is be- 
- tween an Englishman and a Frenchman. The Andaluz 
is a polite, worthless kind of fellow who loves to play the 
guitar and dance and is absolutely lazy. When I arrived 
in Argentina, a Methodist missionary who had been work- 
ing there for years said: ‘‘Hart, you can believe some- 
thing of what nearly all the people tell you except the 
Andaluz.’’ According to my experience he was speaking 
the truth. The Gallego is a rough, ignorant fellow, a kind 
of diamond in the rough, but when converted makes a fine 
type of Christian. All of our native helpers except two 
are Gallegos. 

And then again one must distinguish between the Cata- 
lan and the Basque. I once asked a Catalan if he was a 
Spaniard. He said, ‘‘No, I am from Cataluna.’’ The 
Spaniards are proud of their native land and to do effi- 
cient work among them one must know something of 
Spanish history and a good deal of the characteristics of 
the people from the different sections of Spain. 

The native Argentine. The early Spanish settlers free- 
ly mingled with the Indians and a majority of the native 
Argentines have Indian blood in their veins. The Argen- 
tine is very proud of his country and thinks the immigrant 
has only come there to save himself from starvation. No 
one can successfully work with the Argentine without 
knowing his national history. 

On one occasion a woman who was converted told me 
she wanted me to speak to her husband. I went to see 
him and was almost insulted. I afterward found that he 
belonged to a class of Argentines called the Gauchos, 
something like our American cowboys. I read everything 
on that subject I could find and a little book describing a 
certain band of Gauchos to which he belonged fell into my 
hands and I read it with a good deal of pleasure. I then 
went back to see him, and when I mentioned the word 
Gauchos, I saw at once that a conversation with him was 
possible. He invited me in and I began to tell him what 
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I had read about the Gauchos. He opened up and began 
to tell me a great deal more than I had read and we had 
a pleasant conversation, which led on until I was able to 
speak to him about his Saviour and afterward had the joy 
of seeing him converted and baptized into the fellowship 
of our church. 

The Italian hates the Spaniard, the Spaniard thinks 
he is of the best blood in the world and the Argentine de- 
spises them both. One of Argentina’s great problems is 
how to get these people together. It might be interesting 
to know that there are over twenty thousand Syrians in 
Argentina and about one hundred thousand Russians, a 
good many Japanese and Indian coolies. 

And now a word about the religious and moral condi- 
tion of these people. My observation is that the major- 
ity of the people are irreligious. They have left Roman- 
ism disgusted with its teachings, and have gone to the 
other extreme. They deny the existence of God and even.) 
of the soul, scoff at religion and say it is all a fraud. It 
makes my heart ache as I have seen how this class has 
grown. It was formerly confined to the educated classes, 
but has now made great inroads on the laboring classes. 
Their unbelief goes with them even to the grave. One of 
the saddest things in the world to me is an Argentine 
burial, no religious service, no mention of God, the body 
interred according to their belief, just as an animal. 

The Catholics. There are a good many who are trying 
to follow the teachings of the Roman Catholic church. 
They do believe in God and they do believe in a hereafter 
and there is some common ground between us. I have 
always found it easier to talk to a true Catholic about his 
soul’s salvation than to an atheist. The great majority 
of those whom we have won to Christ have come from 
those who were formerly devout Catholics. 

Then there is another class, I hardly know what to 
call them. Their belief seems to be a mixture of Catholic 
superstition with teachings of the Indian medicine man, 
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only the medicine man has given way to a woman. In all 
the cities and towns of Argentina there are certain pray- 
ing women who have a certain mysterious influence over 
a certain group of people, and I have found that influence 
very hard to break. 

Now with such religious conditions, what could one 
expect morally? Where there is no fear of God and not 
even a belief in His existence, there can be no real ground 
for morality and hence we find men defending as legiti- 
mate and right all kinds of vices. Lottery, houses of ill 
fame and all kinds of gambling are licensed by the govern- 
ment. JI was once in the company of a governor, three 
lawyers, two doctors and three ranchmen who defended 
signal immorality as right, and told with great glee of 
their terrible exploits of the night preceding our conver- 
sation. They further said no one could live without lying 
and classed as a fool and an idiot the man who did not lie. 

I doubt if there could be found in all the world a more 
immoral country than Argentina. I shall never forget 
how terrible I felt when the only doctor I could get as my 
little daughter was dying was a man whom I had heard 
defend as legitimate and right sexual immorality and who 
was then living right across the street from me with a 
woman to whom he was never married. 

Now just a word about what we are doing to help these 
conditions. In our churches we are getting the people 
together. J am the pastor of a church which has three 
deacons, one an Italian, one a Spaniard and one an Argen- 
tine. They have forgotten their national differences and 
are working together as brothers. Socialism has tried to 
break down race hatreds, but has failed and the Socialist 
party in Argentina has now divided into the European 
and Argentine branches. Nothing but the gospel will ever 
bring those people together and my experience is that it 
does. Often as I am speaking I see a troubled expression 

n some face. In a few days there comes a knock at my 
door. Those who had those troubled expressions as I 
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spoke come to tell me they are not married. Before hear- 
ing the gospel they had never thought of it. The govern- 
ment, the Socialists and others have tried to grapple with 
this problem and have failed. In many other provinces 
the government performs the marriage ceremony free 
and has done everything possible to get the people to 
marry, but without success. But as they hear the preach- 
ing of the gospel their seared consciences are quickened 
and they at once wish to comply with this fundamental 
rite of society. 

Then, too, the gospel gives the people the power to 
overcome sin. The current immorality in Argentina is so 
strong that none but those who are saved by the atoning 
blood of our Saviour can stand. As I came through Phil- 
adelphia, the manager of a large business firm there asked 
me, ‘‘Mr. Hart, why is it that so many of the best travel- 
ing men who have been sent from this country to Argen- 
tina’’, to use his language, ‘‘go to the devil?’’ I told him 
it was easy to explain. Here there is a certain moral at- 
mosphere created by the gospel and one has to live a re- 
spectable life, but when an unregenerated man reaches 
Argentina all restraints are removed and he goes down in 
the great whirlpool of immorality that sweeps around him. 

Our most urgent need in Argentine is evangelism. We 
need men and women whose souls are on fire with the 
power of God and who love fallen man to go out and 
preach the unsearchable riches of the gospel of Christ. 
We need this year a man and his wife in the large city of 
Cordoba, and I pray God that He may send one. 

Then we need buildings. In a country where appear- 
ance means so much it is hard to get people to come to our 
meetings in the small, dark and unattractive halls that 
we are able to rent. We are hoping soon to get a part of 
the Judson Fund for several buildings, which we so much 
need. And here let me say in speaking about appearances 
that I think that the national tree of Argentina well repre- 
sents the character of the people. The tree is called the 
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ombu. It will not burn. Its pithy wood will not serve for 
lumber. It has but one thing, that is appearance, and so 
the people—no real character, no backbone, just appear- 
ance. What they need is the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
give them moral strength and to enable them to live pure 
lives. Whether they get it or not depends largely on our 
Southern Baptists. There are no other Christian denomi- 
nations in our Southland working there. What will we do 
about it? Will we give them what God has so freely 
given us or will we allow our near neighbors to rot in their 
awful sins? God help us to see our opportunity and seize 
it now. 


THE PATHOS OF THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF 
JEREMIAH. 


By Prorgssor B. R. Downer, Kansas Crry Baptist 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The personal life of Jeremiah is better known to us 
than that of any other prophet. From his own writings 
we become acquainted not only with the principal events 
of the history with which he had so much to do, but with 
his mental conflicts and emotions. In Isaiah’s book we 
have few references to his personal affairs. But we are 
carried with Jeremiah through his various experiences, 
we feel his passionate earnestness and are touched with 
the sadness of his lamentations over the sins of his peo- 
ple, as though the weignt of them were crushing his own 
heart. 

Before coming to the consideration of the subject of 
this paper it may be helpful to recall some of the main. 
facts of the prophet’s life. A native of Anathoth, a small 
place three miles northeast of Jerusalem, and of priestly 
descent, the most of his life was spent at the capital dur- 
ing a very stormy era preceding its downfall. His minis- 
try, which extended over a period of forty years, exclu- 
sive of a number spent with the remnant of his country- 
men in Hgypt, is inseparably linked with the closing years 
of the kingdom of Judah preceding the Babylonian exile. 
His activity as prophet to Judah fell during the reigns of 
the last five kings, from the thirteenth year of Josiah to 
the close of Zedekiah’s reign. After a period of compara- 
tive freedom from outside interference when Assyria was 
nearing its end, Palestine with all Syria was now threat- 
ened on both sides by the two great world powers, Egypt 
and the new Babylonian empire. Jeremiah lamented the 
untimely death of the good king Josiah, who met his end 
through interfering with the ambitious scheme of Pha- 
raoh-necoh to extend his dominions in the north at the 
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Huphrates river. This brought Jerusalem and its rulers 
under the sway of Egypt, but only for a brief time. In the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, immediately after the fall of 
Nineveh, a very battle of Waterloo was fought at Car- 
chemish, in which Necoh was defeated and driven back 
into his own land by Nebuchadnezzar. Jehoiakim became 
a subject of Babylon, but from this time to the end Egyp- 
tian diplomacy and intrigues with Egypt became a dis- 
turbing element and finally resulted in the downfall of 
Jerusalem. Jeremiah lived and prophesied during this 
turbulent period and his every endeavor was given to save 
if possible his people from the threatened destruction. 
At his call he became assured of at least two things. One 
was that he had been foreordained of God to this ministry, 
and to become a prophet to the nations. Another was 
that this mission would be attended with difficulties that 
would test to the last degree his courage and his powers 
of endurance. 

The life of Jeremiah is one of fascinating interest, yet 
it is a pathetic one. It is my purpose to point out some 
things in which the pathos of his life and ministry is 
particularly revealed. 

We see this first of all in the conflicts endured . one 
of so gentle and shrinking a nature. This disposition 
showed itself when he became conscious of his eall to be 
a prophet to the nations: ‘‘Ah Lord Jehovah!’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘behold, I know not how to speak; for I am a 
child’’ (1:6). Not literally a child, but feeling keenly his 
youth and inexperience in the face of so difficult and per- 
ilous an undertaking. God had to allay his fears: ‘‘Be not 
afraid because of them; for I am with thee to deliver thee’’ 
(1:8). ‘‘Be not dismayed at them, lest I dismay thee be- 
fore them’’ (1:17). His naturally shrinking disposition 
is reflected in God’s reassuring words: ‘‘Behold, I have 
made thee this day a fortified city, and an iron pillar, and 
brazen walls against the whole land’’ (1:18). The gentle- 
ness of his really poetic nature appeals strongly to us. 
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Speaking of a plot against his life by his fellow townsmen, 
he says: ‘‘I was like a gentle lamb that is led to the slaugh- 
ter; and I knew not that they had devised devices against 
me’’ (11:19). 

It was a man of this nature who by his mission as 
prophet to a degenerate people was hurried into all kinds 
of conflicts. He was denounced by those who had been 
numbered among his friends: ‘‘I have heard the defaming 
of many, terror on every side. Denounce, and we will 
denounce him, say all my familiar friends, they that watch 
for my fall; peradventure he will be persuaded, and we 
shall prevail against him, and we shall take our revenge 
on him’’ (20:10). Many of those who laid snares for him 
had been the objects of his intercession. ‘‘Remember’’, 
he pleads with God, ‘‘how I stood before thee to speak 
good for them, to turn away thy wrath from them”’ (18: 
20). But they brutally accused and slandered him: 
‘*Come’’, said they, ‘‘and let us smite him with the 
tongue’’ (18:18). That this was something more than 
harsh criticism we see from other references to their vil- 
lainous attacks: ‘‘They bend their tongue, as it were their 
bow, for falsehood’’ (9:3) ; ‘‘Their tongue is a deadly ar- 
row; it speaketh deceit: one speaketh peaceably to his 
neighbor with his mouth, but in his heart he layeth wait 
for him’’ (9:8). ‘‘ What shall be given unto thee, and what 
shall be done more unto thee, thou deceitful tongue?’’ 
says the psalmist. ‘‘Sharp arrows of the mighty, with 
coals of juniper.’’ In addition to denunciation and slander, 
he was once subjected to great indignity after a sermon 
in the court of the temple by Pashhur, a priest and chief 
officer of the temple, and also a prophet of the time-serv- 
ing kind, who had him beaten and put in the stocks over 
night. 

These brutal calumies and indignities might not have 
been so hard to bear by a man of a different disposition, 
a pugnacious character and one who rather gloried in op- 
position. But what must they have meant to one who 
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hated strife? Who said: ‘‘Woe is me, my mother, that 
thou hast borne me a man of strife and a man of conten- 
tion to the whole earth?’’ (15:10). To a man who for 
sheer bitterness of spirit cursed the day of his birth (20: 
14-18), and cried out in his anguish, ‘‘Why is my pain 
perpetual, and my wound incurable, which refuseth to be 
healed?’’ (15:18). Unmerited opposition and abuse by 
one who seeks the good of his fellow men is always a sad 
thing, but infinitely more so when it falls to the lot of one 
of gentle spirit, whose whole nature is alien to the turbu- 
lent life he daily endures. 

Another element in the pathos of the life and ministry 
of Jeremiah is the loneliness of the prophet and his lack 
of sympathy. He stood almost alone in denouncing the 
sins of his people and foretelling judgment. Some others 
of the prophets, it is true, belong to this period. Besides 
Ezekiel at the Chebar and Daniel in Babylon, Zephaniah, 
Nahum and Habakkuk were his contemporaries in Judah. 
But Nahum was concerned chiefly with the fall of the 
mighty city of Nineveh, the ancient enemy of his people. 
Habakkuk beholds the oncoming Chaldeans in their world 
conquests, but his attitude is that of one perplexed over 
the mysteries of divine providence as seen in their ruth- 
less campaigns, rather than that of a prophet of judg- 
ment upon the sins of Judah. Zephaniah probably began 
his ministry in the early days of Josiah, before the refor- 
mation, and at about the same time as Jeremiah. He 
announces in true prophetic style the ‘‘day of wrath, that . 
dreadful day’’, which is soon to overwhelm Jerusalem, 
and warns his countrymen to seek Jehovah. But his min- 
istry so far as we can judge from his book appears to have 
been brief. Other prophets, unknown to us, may have 
proved themselves true men of God in these trying days. 
But Jeremiah stood almost single-handed against the 
great mass of so-called prophets. They were men with no 
vision from God, but with a message vastly more accepta- 
ble to the multitude than the stern one of Jeremiah. They 
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were optimistic as to the outcome, even predicting no 
more than a decade before the fall of the city, that the 
vessels of the temple already carried away by Nebuchad- 
nezzar would soon be returned (27:16). One of their num- 
ber, Hananiah, in order to discredit Jeremiah, took hold 
of the wooden yoke which the prophet was wearing as a 
sign and broke it from his neck, saying, ‘‘Thus saith Jeho- 
vah: Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon within two full years from off the neck of 
all the nations’’ (28:11). So hostile were these prophets 
that they, with the priests, had sought to have him con- 
demned to death after his great sermon against trust in 
the temple, in which he had said that, so far from saving 
them, this house should become like Shiloh. 

Harder still to bear than this opposition was the in- 
difference of the people. High and low alike they turned 
a deaf ear to his appeals. He had met with no response 
from the rabble, but turned hopefully to the more cul- 
tured: ‘‘Then I said, Surely these are poor; they are fool- 
ish; for they know not the way of Jehovah, nor the law of 
their God: I will get me unto the great men, and will speak 
unto them; for they know the way of Jehovah, and the law 
of their God. But these with one accord have broken the 
yoke, and burst the bonds’’ (5:4, 5). The weapons of 
ridicule were launched at him: ‘‘I am become’’, he says, 
‘a laughing-stock all the day, every one mocketh me. For 
as often as I speak, I ery out; I cry, Violence and destruc- 
tion: because the word of Jehovah is made a reproach 
unto me, and a derision all the day’’ (20:7, 8). 

In view of this lack of sympathy from the people it 
strikes us as sad that the prophet had no home life. Like 
Paul, he had felt the present distress an argument for 
celibacy, and had accepted as God’s will for him a life 
without family ties. Isaiah’s home life seems to have been 
a solace to him amid the cares of his ministry. His wife 
is called ‘‘the prophetess’’. Two of their children were 
given symbolical names that bore testimony to their com- 
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mon faith in the truth of his messages. He could say, 
‘‘Behold, I and the children whom Jehovah hath given 
me are for signs and for wonders in Israel from Jehovah 
of hosts, who dwelleth in Mount Zion”’ (Isa. 8:18). Hzek- 
iel had a wife, who is characterized in God’s announce- 
ment to him of his coming bereavement, as ‘‘the desire of 
his eyes’’ (Hzek. 24:16). But Jeremiah, who of all the 
prophets stood in greatest need of some sustaining sym- 
pathy, was, so far as earth-ties were concerned, a lonely 
man. He had some disciples, like Baruch, though even 
he seems to have regarded it something of a cross to give 
up earthly ambitions, and had to be counseled, ‘‘Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? seek them not’’ (45:5). It 
speaks volumes for the isolated position among his coun- 
trymen which Jeremiah occupied that, when he was let 
down into the mire of the dungeon, it was none of his own 
race, but an alien from Ethiopia, Ebed-melech, who had 
the courage to intercede with the king and rescue him 
(38 :7ff.). 

The pathos of the life and ministry of Jeremiah is 
again revealed in the hopelessness of the cause to which 
he gave his life. It is true that no cause to which a man 
gives his life ever is absolutely hopeless in his own 
thought; otherwise his action would be irrational. While 
our prophet yielded to the divine call under no delusion 
as to the nature of the task before him, yet he was not 
without hope of making some impression on the nation. 
He seems not to have expected great things from the 
reformation of Josiah, though he was no doubt in sympa- 
thy with it. Some have understood what he says of pro- 
claiming the words of the covenant in the cities of Judah 
and the streets of Jerusalem (11:6) as referring to his 
part in this reformation, but there is no certain allusion 
to it anywhere in his book; and the dark picture he paints 
of the moral and spiritual condition of the people shows 
that he was not deceived as to the superficial character 
of the movement. In one place he refers to the fact that 
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Judah had not returned to Jehovah with her whole heart, 
but feignedly (3:10). Yet in spite of the gloominess of 
the outlook he holds out gracious promises to the people 
on condition of their repentance. So late as the beginning 
of the reign of Jehoiakim, in the very discourse in which 
he warned that the temple in which they trusted should 
become as Shiloh, he says: ‘‘If ye thoroughly amend your 
ways and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice 
between a man and his neighbor; if ye oppress not the so- 
journer, the fatherless and the widow, and shed not inno- 
cent blood in this place, neither walk after other gods to 
your own hurt: then will I cause you to dwell in this place, 
in the land that I gave to your fathers, from of old even 
for evermore’’ (7:5-7). 

But this early hope for the nation, with the progress 
of events, faded from the prophet’s mind. So far as God 
was concerned there was hope. That was the message he 
received at the potter’s house. The marred vessel could 
be made again into another vessel. ‘‘At what instant I 
shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom, to pluck up and to break down and to destroy it; if 
that nation, concerning which I have spoken, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto 
them’’ (18:7, 8). But the divinely given message awak- 
ened no response; from the people’s side it was hopeless: 
‘‘They say, It is in vain; for we will walk after our own 
devices, and we will do every one after the stubbornness 
of his evil heart’’ (18:12). Is it not a pathetic picture 
which we have here, of a man whose life was so bound up 
with the welfare of his people that he could say: ‘‘Oh that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daugh- 
ter of my people!’’ (9:1), yet finally coming to the realiza- 
tion that he preached to a doomed nation? More than 
once in face of his pleading he received the answer: ‘‘ Pray 
not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for 
them, neither make intercession to me; for I will not hear 
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thee’’ (7:16). In response to one of his most touching ap- 
peals he was reminded of the two greatest intercessors 
in the past history of Israel, with the words, ‘‘Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind would 
not be toward this people: cast them out of my sight, and © 
let them go forth’’ (15:1). The sin of Judah was ‘‘writ- 
ten with a pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond”’; 
it was ‘‘graven upon the tablet of their heart, and upon 
the horns of their altars’? (17:1). During the latter part 
of the prophet’s ministry he became resigned to the will 
of God. He counseled submission to the Chaldeans, but 
in the darkest hour, when the houses of the city were being 
torn down for a defense against the besiegers, he held up 
before them the changeless mercy of God and the promise 
of a restoration: ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah: If my covenant 
of day and night stand not, if I have not appointed the 
ordinances of Heaven and earth; then will I also cast 
away the seed of Jacob, and of David my servant, so that 
I will not take of his seed to be rulers over the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: for I will cause their captiv- 
ity to return, and will have mercy on them’’ (33:25, 26). 

Another way in which the pathos of Jeremiah’s life 
appeals to us is in the delayed recognition of his unselfish- 
ness and greatness. The style and diction of Jeremiah’s 
messages are not equal to those of Isaiah and others of 
the prophets. Their literary merit is not conspicuous, 
except where the sheer force and impressiveness of his 
ideas clothe themselves in appropriate language. But in 
disinterested devotion to his people and unwavering loy- 
alty to truth and to God he has no superior. In regard 
for the word of the message committed to him he is an 
inspiration to the preacher. What God said was of in- 
finitely more worth than popular favor and considerations 
of expediency: ‘‘The prophet that hath a dream, let him 
tell a dream; and he that hath my word, let him speak my 
word faithfully. What is the straw to the wheat? saith 
Jehovah. Is not my word like fire? saith Jehovah; and 
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like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?’’ (23:28, 
29). Probably no one was ever more conscious of a divine 
compulsion in the matter of his message: ‘‘If I say, I will 
not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, 
then there is in my heart as it were a burning fire shut up 
in my bones, and I am weary with forbearing, and I can- 
not contain’’ (20:9). No personal danger turned him 
aside from the message God had given him. One scene 
in his life very much resembles that of Stephen before the 
Sanhedrin when he was accused of speaking against the 
holy place and the law (Acts 6:13). Jeremiah also was 
put on trial for his life for a similar offense. He had dared 
to ery out against the inconsistency of those who trusted 
in the inviolability of the place of God’s sanctuary, even 
while by their abominations they made his house a den of 
robbers. One of the most heroic moments of his life was 
that in which he said to his accusers, ‘‘As for me, behold, - 
Tam in your hand: do with me as is good and right in your 
eyes. Only know ye for certain that, if ye put me to death, 
ye will bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon ° 
this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof; for of a truth 
Jehovah hath sent me unto you to speak all these words 
in your ears’’ (26:14, 15). 

The unselfish devotion of the prophet to his people 
showed itself in a remarkable way after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. Because he had preached submission to the Chal- 
deans he was regarded with favor by the captors. Nebuch- 
adnezzar himself gave command that they should look 
well to the prophet and do him no harm (39:12). The 
captain of his guard released Jeremiah, offering him the 
choice of going with him to Babylon, where he would no 
doubt have received every consideration and been given 
a position of honor, or of remaining with the miserable 
remnant of his people under Gedaliah. It adds to the 
beauty of the prophet’s devotion that the drawings of his 
heart were evident to the heathen officer before his answer 
was given: ‘‘Now while he has not yet gone back, Go back 
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then, said he, to Gedaliah . . . and dwell with him among 
the people’’ (40:5). 

But we have to remember that we are looking upon a 
character that has been appraised by after generations 
and given a place among the greatest of the earth. The 
prophet himself received no such recognition. They ac- 
cused him of sympathy. with the Chaldeans and faithless- 
ness to his own people during the siege of the city (57: 
13), and put him in the dungeon as one whose preaching 
gave aid and comfort to the enemy and weakened the 
hands of the defenders of the city (38:46). They accused 
him of speaking falsely in the name of the Lord, influenced 
by base motives with a desire to destroy his people. When 
in response to their inquiry he had given his counsel 
against the flight of the remnant into Egypt, they said, 
‘“‘Thou speakest falsely: Jehovah our God hath not sent 
thee to say, Ye shall not go into Egypt to sojourn there; 
but Baruch the son of Neriah setteth thee on against us, 
to deliver us into the hand of the Chaldeans, that they may 
put us to death, and carry us away captive to Babylon’’ 
(43:2, 3). So far as outward results were concerned the 
prophet saw only the failure of his mission? He had 
preached repentance to the nation, and they refused to re- 
turn to Jehovah. When hope for the nation was gone, he 
had counseled King Zedekiah to surrender the city and 
save it from utter destruction; but though more than half 
convinced of the wisdom of this course he had been too 
wavering in face of the opposition of his princes to follow 
this counsel. He had warned against going down into 
Egypt, and they disregarded his entreaties and took him 
down with them, unwilling to follow his advice but afraid 
to leave him behind. It is said by A. B. Davidson that, 
‘like many of the world’s greatest children, Jeremiah 
was little esteemed in his life, but when dead his spirit 
breathed out upon men and they felt its beauty and great- 
ness’? (Hastings D. B.). Such delayed recognition is 
surely one of the elements of pathos in the life of this 
great man. 
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As a final illustration of the pathetic appeal of the life 
and ministry of Jeremiah it is proper that we speak of 
the deep feeling of the prophet himself over the coming 
disaster to his people. Here it is necessary to correct a 
false impression. Jeremiah has come to be known as the 
‘weeping prophet’’, so that many think of him as by na- 
ture sad and lacrymose. This is a libel upon him. The 
sadness is all in the situation which he faced. A clear 
vision of what awaited his nation made optimism not only 
impossible but despicable. Moreover, his thoughts are 
mostly of the kind that lie too deep for tears. We can ap- 
preciate to the full the appeal of those closing days of the 
kingdom of Judah only as we see them through his eyes 
and know how he himself felt about them. Wordsworth, 
in his Ode on Immortality, in which he tells how the man 
beholds the splendid vision of youth fade into the light of 
common day, and the Heaven which lies about his infancy 
give place to the shades of the prison house which begin 
to close upon the growing boy, describes the feeling of 
one who becomes conscious of this: 


‘‘The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality !’’ 


It is not to be wondered at that the clouds which gath- 
ered round the setting sun of a nation should take a sober 
coloring from an eye that had kept watch over the moral 
and spiritual decay of that people. 

It is perhaps best to close this discussion with a few 
examples from the prophet’s own utterances which show 
the meaning of the calamity to him. Some of them are 
not only pathetic, but poetic in the highest degree. There 
is something weird in his picture of the desolation which 
is to come upon the land, as though he had taken his 
stand upon the wreck of a ruined world: ‘‘I beheld the 
earth, and, lo, it was waste and void; and the heavens, 
and they had no light. I beheld the mountains, and lo, 
they trembled, and all the hills moved to and fro. I be- 
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held, and, lo, there was no man, and all the birds of the 
heavens were fled. I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful field was 
a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were broken down 
at the presence of Jehovah, and before his fierce anger’’ 
(4:23-26). Yet he was no stern prophet of judgment who 
announced without a tremor the evils which were about 
to come upon his people. He was more deeply touched 
than they. ‘‘Oh, that I could comfort myself’’, he says, 
‘‘against sorrow! my heart is faint within me. Behold the 
voice of the cry of the daughter of my people from a land 
that is very far off’’ (8:18, 19). It is a bold figure that, 
in view of the depopulated country, represents the be- 
loved Rachel coming forth from her tomb and sitting 
solitary upon the heights of Benjamin to bewail her scat- 
tered children: ‘‘A voice is heard in Ramah, lamentation, 
and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her children; she 
refuseth to be comforted for her children, because they 
are not’’*(31:15). He had used all the resources of ap- 
peal to save the nation. He had appealed to God, who 
seemed to have become a stranger to his people: ‘‘O thou 
hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof in the time ofstrouble, 
why shouldest thou be as a sojourner in the land, and as 
a wayfaring man that turneth aside to tarry for a night’’ 
(14:8). He had appealed to the people, even ‘when it 
seemed the night had overtaken them in their proud im- 
penitence: ‘‘Hear ye, and give ear; be not proud; for 
Jehovah hath spoken. Give glory to Jehovah your God, 
before he cause darkness, and before your feet stumble 
upon the dark mountains, and, while ye look for light, he 
turn it into the shadow of death, and make it gross dark- 
ness. But if ye will not hear it, my soul shall weep in 
secret for your pride; and mine eye shall weep sore, and 
run down with tears, because Jehovah’s flock is taken cap- 
tive’? (13:15-17). 

But the day of salvation for Judah was over. For pure 
sadness, what can exceed that lament over the closing of 
the season of hope? ‘‘The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved”’ (8:20). 


MUSIC, MADNESS AND THE MASTER. 
(BROWNING’S SAUL.) 


By MarsHatt Louis Mertins, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


When we approach Browning, we approach one of the 
masters of English poetry. For virility, strength, image- 
ry, and beauty of description there is no poet who occu- 
pies a position near him. Few, probably, would place 
him above Shakespere, or Milton, but there are some 
eritics of today who have elevated him to the very highest 
position occupied by any English poet of any period. 

Browning was first of alla man. The male poet must 
be that first, always. He need not be a warlike giant, 
but he must be aman. The one thing that makes Brown- 
ing appear the man is his connection with Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. It took a real man to seize that little, frail, pining 
song-bird in great strong arms and bear her away to the 
singing south. It took a man to woo her back to the bloom 
of unknown health. Robert Browning accomplished both 
feats, and she heard his strong voice of love above the 
rougher voice of fatherly advice, and obeyed the lover 
above the sire. Elizabeth Barrett never had cause to 
regret her choice, and to her, ‘‘leaning up a cypress tree’’, 
was a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

It is a truism that novices cannot appreciate Brown- 
ing. It takes one hardened to work. The brain muscles 
must be strong because of long toil. These brain muscles 
must have had a good tryout before the lines of our poet 
strike home with conviction. This is not so true of Saul 
as of some—notably The Ring and the Book—but in Saul 
Robert Browning placed some of the finest wheat from 
his granary. It is his confession of faith. That which 
the singer David tells King Saul on that darksome night 
when he woos him back from the vast unknown, as they 
sit together in the tent out there on the desert; back from 
the black region of hate and despair, to the land of life and 
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love; is but Browning speaking from a full experience of 
what God had done for him. The gradual unfolding of the 
spiritual life of the king and the displacement of the 
temporal joys and hopes of his soul, are but experiences 
that daily went on in Browning’s heart from the day 
when he wrote Saul first in ‘‘Bells and Pomegranates’”’, 
to that great day when the star of eternal hope blazed 
above his horizon, and he perforce sang: ‘‘See the Christ 
Stand!’’ 

Robert Browning knew the Hebrew Scriptures well. 
They were his daily solace. From the prophets, kings 
and great ones of that wonderful people he gained much. 
It was with a perfect knowledge of what he was about 
that he chose Saul as the central figure for his great poem. 
The scenes are all true, the characters well placed. In 
Samuel we are told that the Spirit of the Lord had left 
Saul and an evil spirit had come upon him. Abner, the 
mad king’s cousin, had sent for David and the lad had 
come, timid, retiring, modest, and yet knowing what he 
was to do, ‘‘fresh from following the ewes great with 
young’’. He is pictured as going to the tent of his king, 
and playing upon his simple harp charming the monarch 
from out his night of despair. Music is surely one of 
God’s agencies, and here the poet has painted its being 
used to call a man by its stirring strains, its appeal to his 
ambitions, out of his baser self and life, out of the flesh 
of earth, into a higher hope of a greater existence. This 
is the theme of Saul. 


Tse Srmecte Heart. 


As pictured in the book of Samuel and the poem Saul, 
literature has no more beautiful character than this 
David whom Abner describes as ‘‘God’s child with His 
dew on thy gracious gold hair’’. David had lived very 
simply at Bethlehem, walking with his father’s sheep on 
Hebron’s height, or leading them to drink from the cool 
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Kidron below, ‘‘where the long grasses stifle the water 
within the stream’s bed’’. This life had allowed him 
hours to dream in, and the sweet singer of Israel dreamed 
wondrous dreams that afterward helped to build an em- 
pire. Browning describes that life when he makes David 
say: 
‘*Then fancies grew rife 

Which had come long ago on the pasture when round me 


the sheep 

Fed in silence. Above, the one eagle wheeled slow as in 
sleep, 

And I lay in my hollow and mused on the world that might 
lie 


’Neath his ken, though I saw but the strip ’twixt the hill 
and the sky.’ — 


The poem opens when David, summoned by Abner, 
arrives to be of service to the king well loved. Abner’s 
welcome to David, reveals along with a certain note of 
joy, also a feeling, however well concealed, of doubt as 
to the outcome of it all: 

‘«Said Abner: ‘At last thou art come! Ere I tell, ere thou 

speak, 

Kiss my cheek, wish me well.’ Then I wished it and did | 
kiss his cheek. 

And he: ‘Since the king, O, my friend, for thy counte- 
nance sent, 

Neither eaten nor drunken have we, and until from his 
tent 

Thou return with the joyful assurance the king liveth 
yet, 

Shall our lips with the honey be bright, with the water 
be wet.’ ’’ 


Browning seems perfectly at himself at every turn. 
He does not allow the beauty of expression to interfere 
with the thought (he is perfectly capable of presenting 
an uncut diamond as a birthday gift) but he is also able 
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to clothe certain passages in such heavenly garb as angels 
wear. How he rings the changes on ‘‘ Honey—bright— 
water—wet!’’ And then the dark page is turned and 
Abner tells of the silence that has reigned for three days 
in the dark mid-tent where Saulis. Has the King won in 
his great battle for a lost mind? Or have the demons of 
darkness still retained their awful control of his faculties? 
These are the questions uppermost in Abner’s mind when 
he first beholds the musician. But as a light shines on 
David’s face he is reassured : 
‘“Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved, God’s child with his 
dew 
On thy gracious gold hair.’’ 


‘Tf anyone, David, God’s chosen, can woo the lost king 
to life, it is thou, on whose hair Hebron’s dews yet spar- 
kle. I am satisfied. Be it so.’’ 

‘“Then‘I as was meet (David sings) 
Knelt down to the God of my fathers.”’ 


The sweet devotion of David at this time, just before 
undertaking the great task is characteristic of the sweet 
singer of Israel—that king who laid aside a sword long 
enough to write the sweetest verses of song any language 
ever knew. The hour must have been mid-afternoon when 
the sun was hot in the heavens. The desert, in the midst 
of which the king had caused his tent to be pitched, was 
scorching beneath the stress of the ‘‘sunbeams like 
swords’’. The sand of the desert was ‘‘burnt to pow- 
der’’. And over this the barefoot lad ran till he came to 
the unlooped tent, the door of which was guarded by a 
single spear. ‘Then, stooping down upon the slippery 
grass patch, all withered and gone, he crept to the second 
enclosure. Then another prayer, and opening the fold- 
skirts he entered. And though he stood there in the pres- 
ence of Israel’s king, in the very presence of the anointed 
of Jehovah, ‘‘was not afraid but spoke: here is David 
thy servant.’’ But no voice replied, and nought but the 
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blackness greeted David’s unaccustomed eyes. Then 
slow into sight grew the upright center post, blacker than 
the blackness, and then the huge form of the king. Then 
as though presaging the success of the enterprise ‘‘a sun- 
beam bursting through the tent roof showed Saul’’. What 
feelings must have been David’s seeing the great first 
king thus. How his heart must have ached seeing him 
standing there ‘‘drear and stark, blind and dumb’’. That 
king anointed to God’s work, but failing because he had 
“‘wasted, desecrated, never quite lost’’ that which God 
had given. And seeing him thus, as a serpent caught in 
his pangs, away from his kind till deliverance comes in 
the springtime, and knowing all—knowing how the great 
king had wasted all the good gifts of God—this sweet 
singer did the characteristic thing. He burst into song. 


Tue Sonerut Heart. 


“<Then I tuned my harp, took off the lilies we twine round’ 

its chords 

Lest they snap with the heat of the noon day, those sun- 
beams like swords. 

And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as one 
after one, 

So docile, they come to the pen door till folding be done. 

They are white and untorn by the bushes, for lo they 
have fed, 

Where the long grasses stifle the water within the 
stream’s bed. 

And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows 
star, 

Into eve, and the blue far above us, so blue and so far.’’ 


I am very sure I do not know of such another passage 
in the language. The imagery is perfect. The words 
sharp, terse, clear, pure. This passage is Browning—the 
master, the work-loving craftsman at his best. We can 
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see the song-loving David, whose harp had oft been tuned 
by Kidron’s side, playing to his sheep as he lay in his 
hollow. Browning knew the power of music. He knew 
that it makes or mars happiness, wealth, and weal. Lyof 
Tolstoi painted the evil of bad music for us once for all in 
‘“‘The Kreutzer Sonata’’. Infelicity, infidelity, insanity 
and murder are all its fruits in that great novel. But in 
Saul Browning paints for us only the good there is in 
music, and that good is used to call the king back from 
his wanderings into the land of the aware. 

The life of the shepherd lad of Bethlehem had been 
spent in the fields. There were none of the animals or 
insects that he did not know. And he knew them not as 
a mere cursory biologist, but rather as a man knows his 
friends. David knew the animals, and they knew David. 
His harp had charmed them, and for each there was a 
strain of music. It is worthy of much thought, the way 
in which our poet causes his singer to arrange his music. 
As an introduction he naturally plays ‘‘the tune all our 
_ sheep know’’. Then he goes to the strain that wooed the 
lower form of animal life, and Orpheus like, made the 
quails, the crickets and the ‘‘quick jerboa’’ follow after 
the player. The Pied Piper could do no more than this 
David with his harp! Those primitive, simple songs were 
used to woo the lower forms of life, and our poet imagines 
the sweet singer using them to call this man who had fal- 
len even lower than the brute, back to the land of light 
and love. For we all, we common folks, yea, even Israel’s 
great first king are but kinsmen of the brute. 


‘‘God made all the creatures and gave them our love and 
our fear, 
To give sign we and they are His children, one family 
nere.’’ 


Then he goes a step forward. He lingers still in the 
fields with the brute creation, but man is in the next song 
he sings. He plays a tune that must have been hidden 
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somewhere in the deep recesses of Saul’s soul. A tune 
that as a farmer lad with his father Kish at home, the 
great king often heard, and often joined in the singing 
of. The wine song. The help tune of the reapers. Sum- 
mer lived again in the cold heart of King Saul. The 
youths and maidens worked together afield. There was 
singing at the work. There were lovers together, side by 
side. Mayhap they toiled together, as in Scotland’s val- 
leys at the harvest time the farmer girls and boys labor, 
when the full moon at harvest shines in the sky, their 
songs sounding sweet afar. Something in the deep, hid- 
den memory of Saul must have stirred when memory be- 
came rife. 
‘“Then I played the help tune of the reapers, their wine 
song, when hand 
Grasps hand, eye lights eye, in friendship and great 
hearts expand 
And grow one in the sense of this world’s life.’’ 


Still the king stood stark. Still he hung like the ser-. 
pent caught in the branches, awaiting his change. But 
another memory clamors for admittance to the darkened 
mind—the saddest day he had known—when his father, 
Kish, that sire whom he loved with tender devotion, had 
been laid away in the tomb forever. He heard them play 
that last march over the dead, singing as they bore him 
away, and praising him on the journey to his long home: 
‘With his few faults shut up like dead flowerlets, are 

balm seeds not here 
To console us? O, would we might keep thee my 
brother.’’ 


And another memory stirred in his soul—a memory 
of a maiden in the long ago—one whom he had loved— 
one whom he had taken to wife. He saw her walking 
veiled beside her parents. He saw it all and heard it all 
as David played that glad chant of the marriage. He saw 
the maidens running before. He heard them praise her 
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as ‘‘the beauty and pride of our dwelling’’. And faster 
and still faster the singer comes with his quickening 
music. The martial strains follow the marital, and the 
march of war time resounds through the tent—that which 
calls-the men together to buttress an arch nought can 
break. Then last, but as acme to this great climax, 
‘‘The chorus entoned, 
As the Levites go up to the altar with glory enthroned. 
But I stopped here, for here in the darkness Saul 
groaned.’’ 

This, then, was the first evidence of life the sweet 
singer found in the mad king. For awhile he listened 
apart. Then a second sign showed in the jewels awake 
in his turban. With returning life comes returning luster. 
When consciousness awakes in the king, light awakes in 
the jewels of his head piece. For their beauty, and in- 
trinsic value precious stones have always played a great 
part in the life of the human family. Crowns of kings, 
and anklets of savages have been bejeweled by precious 
gems. - People through superstition have thought that 
some jewels brought wealth, health and happiness, and 
that some caused the wearers to have a succession of ill 
luck. And so, when David sees ‘‘ All its lordly male sap- 
phires and rubies courageous at heart’’ agleam in the 
turban of the king, his heart leaps up with joy and he 
bends again to his playing and pursues it unchecked as 
he sang: 

‘‘O, our manhood’s prime vigor, no spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew un- 
braced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living. The leaping from rock up 
to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree, the cool 
silver shock 

Of the plunge in the pool’s living water. The hunt of 
the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is crouched in his 
lair. 
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And the meal. The rich dates covered over with gold 
dust divine, 

And the locust flesh steeped in the pitches, the cool 
draught of wine. 

And the sleep in the dried river channel where bul- 
rushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and 
well. 

How good is man’s life! The mere living. How fit to 
employ, 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy.”’ 


How mighty and how matchless is this picture of 
youth, and the real meaning and worth of life! To our 
poet life meant, not a mere existence on a plane with the 
brute, but mere living was fit to employ the best of man’s 
life. To him life was all play. And yet to him life was 
not play at all. Life was real. Wherefore should blase 
people seek recreation in foolish and questionable enter- 
tainment? Life—the living from day to day as one can 
best do—is sufficient as a life purpose. In ‘‘ Andrea Del~ 
Sarto’’, the perfect painter expounds the true meaning 
of life to his listless spouse. That meaning is the same 
that is found in ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’’. We find it in these 
words from this passage of Saul: 


‘‘Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother held up as 


men sung, 

The low song of the newly departed and hear her faint 
tongue 

Joining in while it could to the witness: ‘Let one more 
attest, 


T have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and 
all was for best.’ ’’ 


But the song of youth, and the real joys of life cannot 
eall Saul back. David must make other appeals. The ap- 
peal to the ambition comes to his eloquent lips. Saul as a 
man is appealed to—that Saul who had been head and 
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shoulders above every other man in Israel—that Saul 
who was chosen to be king while engaged in the manly 
- work of attending his father’s stock. To Saul the king— 
to Saul the great mind—to Saul the great heart—to Saul 
the chosen and the anointed of God, David now makes 
his plea. He has led up step by step to a cap sheaf. He 
has made wide the base. Now the cap sheaf is to be 
placed. The greatest thing that is possible to be said of 
man is to be said of Saul. Hear the mighty, stirring ap- 
peal: 


‘¢ And lo, thou art grown to a monarch, a people is thine 

And all gifts which the world offers singly on one head 
combine. 

On one head all the beauty and strength, love and rage 
(like the throe 

That a-work in the rock helps its labor and lets the gold 
go) 

High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crown- 
ing them, all 

Brought to blaze on the head of one creature—King 
Saul!’’ 4s 


In the year 1844 Browning first wrote and published 
Saul as a part of the book he called Bells and Pomegran- 
ates. The foregoing lines closed the poem as first written. 
Eleven years passed before he finished the work. They 
were eleven great years for the poet. He lived much, 
loved much, learned much during them. When-he penned 
Bells and Pomegranates his philosophy ended with music. 
Now after the years, and tears of a life lived more in 
deeds than in days, we have the result of that living in a 
clearer, nobler, truer philosophy. His faith now saw 
through the clouds, and was anchored to that within the 
veil. Whereas before his acme of faith had reached the 
point with the lines quoted above, after the eleven years 
he saw fit to erase the ne plus ultra written thereon, and 
go on to completion. I have therefore called this latter 
revelation : 
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Tuer SHEPHERD Heart, 


Music’s task is not done. It is to play a part to the 
end, but that part from now on is secondary. A song may 
turn one’s thoughts to higher things, but although music 
may help to sustain him on that plane thereafter, some- 
thing else is required. Another force and power must 
enter. Madness will not go for music alone. The waves 
of unreason will not still except the voice of the Master 
speak. Hixperience and faith revealed this to the poet, 
and within this clearer light he again tuned his lyre and 
completed the lines to the end. In this section of Saul 
we have the full blossoming of Browning’s faith. Much 
has been said by carping critics of that faith, but if he 
had written no more than those 76 lines of sections XVI 
and XVII ending with: 

‘“See the Christ stand!’’ 


we need not doubt the depth of that faith. And neither 
need we doubt the object of it. And thus he sings: 


‘And lo, with that leap of my spirit—heart, hand, harp 
and voice, 
Fach lifting Saul’s name out of sorrow, each bidding 
rejoice 
Saul’s fame in the light it was made for—’’ 

And then as the name Saul is sung, the king is struck 
—struck as spring strikes some mountain tall and black, 
that withstands the rays for weeks, but at last looses its 
coating of snow, which falling with crash on crash leaves 
the same mountain standing as of yore. So he says: 


‘‘The king’s self left standing before me, released and 
aware.’’ 
And all happily the singer gazes into the eyes of the 
new-born king: 
‘Nor was hurt any more than by slow, pallid sunsets in 
autumn.’’ 
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Song has now restored the mad king, but what shall 
sustain him? Death is gone, life not come. He sees the 
wine of life, tastes it, says it’s good, but as for his own 
part, refuses to drink—rather would he choose death than 
life. ‘This apathy so well painted in the poem by Brown- 
ing is prevalent in all classes. There are many souls who 
acknowledge the worth of life, but yet refuse to drink the 
proffered wine. This apathy is a prime cause of sorrow, 
of sin, and of final disintegration. It caused Babylon, 
and Greece, and Rome to crumble into an eternal dust. 
It is eating at the heart of modern institutions. How 
many souls give assent, but would die for their own part 
today! How many souls say: ‘‘’Tis good, yet drink not.’’ 


‘‘Then fancies grew rife which had come long ago on the 
pasture when round me the sheep, 
Fed in silence. 
Above the one eagle wheeled slow as in sleep, 
And I lay in my hollow and mused on the world that 


might lie 
’Neath his ken. Though I saw but the strip ’twixt the 
hill and the sky.’’ ‘ 


What a horizon David had! In a grassy hollow, on a 
warm afternoon, a butterfly above his head and a drowsy 
drone of bees. Just a space ’twixt the hill and sky yon- 
der, but that space widened out and he peopled it with 
a world people. I have been forty feet in the depth of a 
well. Just some muddy water under me, a dark, damp 
wall about me, and a snake sticking out his ugly tongue 
in the space between rocks over there. But above me I 
saw a strip of three feet of sky, and though it was mid- 
afternoon, I saw in that space of sky three stars. Bunyan 
was in Bedford jail and ‘‘the spawn of the street groveled 
about him’’. Vermin and stench, and cursing men and 
women were there, but he saw nothing of that. His 
horizon took no thought of grated prison windows, but 
stretched away into the Celestial City, and the House 
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Beautiful with Christian and Hopeful for companions. Do 
you not remember Maud Muller who wedded ‘‘a man un- 
learned and poor’’ and in the years of vain regret 
dreamed and 


**Her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls. 
And for him who sat by the chimney’s lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 
And life was duty and love was law.’’ 


And so David thinking again those old trains of 
thought saw an avenue into the heart of Saul, and a way 
that he might follow to quicken the life in that dead soul. 
As he had dreamed in the other days with his sheep he 
learned to understand many things about man’s life on 
the earth. He learned then that mind and spirit are 
supreme, and that the body is but a vehicle. So he as- 
sures the king that he does well in rejecting the comforts 
that spring ‘‘from the mere mortal life held in common 
by man and by brute, 


In the soul it bears fruit.’’ 
‘‘TIn the flesh grows the branch of this life, 


It is the fruit alone that counts. He urges: 


‘¢Leave the flesh to the fate it is fit for; the spirit be thine! 
By the spirit when age shall o’ercome thee thou still 
shalt enjoy, 
More indeed than at first when unconscious the life of 
the boy.’’ 


Tt seems an utter impossibility for one to accuse 
Browning of being a materialist. On the other hand we 
are left in a quandary because he cannot be called an 
idealist. Each system of thought was grasped by his 
mighty mind, and the best treasures therein appropriated 
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by him. Here David is made to assure the king that his 
life has not been wasted. Each deed done dies, revives, 
goes to work again; just as the sun looking down sees 
nothing its last summer’s prime did not produce. Tem- 
pests may have effaced him, clouds hidden, but his power 
through all had been supreme. 

Then the appeal is made to Saul’s future. The past 
has been great, many mistakes notwithstanding. But the 
future! He is shown as the adoration of all future ages. 
The monument is pictured, the praise of the poet, the word 
of the statesman. And then in a burst of emotion David 
cries out 

‘‘Then, first of the mighty, thank God that thou art!’’ 

And then the poet, having reached a height but seldom 
attained—having spread his wings and sailed high in the 
blue skies of emotion—must avoid an anti-climax. This 
can only be possible by bringing us exactly what he brings 
in Section XIV. Just as the still small voice speaks after 
the storm, and the sun smilingly shows his face after the 
tempest, so the words in Section XIV still and soothe the 
emotion-wrought heart of the reader. He cries_in a joy 
that is like to burst his heart that the One who had given 
him so great a night—a night so seldom vouchsafed to 
mortal—should go on and complete it ‘‘my shield and my 
sword’’. So great has it all been, that David cam scarcely 
believe he has passed through it, as he gathers ‘‘the frag- 
ments alone with my sheep, and still fear lest the terrible 
glory evanish like sleep’’. The joy, the emotion, the deep 
feeling of a poet’s heart—a poet perfectly capable of di- 
vining and interpreting the thoughts of that other great 
poet, the one of Israel—are all pent up, and as it were dis- 
tilled to us in those couplets, ‘‘dewey covert’’, ‘‘Hebron 
upheaves’’, ‘‘dawn struggling’’, ‘‘Kidron retreaves’’. 
This section is a great preparation for Section XV, in 
which Browning hastens to describe the full returning of 
Saul to manhood and vigor. The long sleep is seen to 
assume his habitudes kingly. 
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“*He is Saul ye remember in glory ere error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion; and still 
though much spent 
Be the life and the being that fronts you, the same God 
did choose, 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never quite 
lose.’’ 


What a reassuring note is found here. The spark dies 
not, though cold the embers may lie on the hearth. Be- 
neath the gray ashes of manhood lies a smouldering flame. 
God—or shali we not say the Master Christ?—can bring 
it forth to burn again and brightly, too. God be thanked 
that such is true. 

And then the harp drops forward and for the first 
time David sees that the king has sunk to a sitting posture, 
both knees thrust out 


‘Like oak roots that please 

To encircle a lamb while it slumbers. I looked up to know 

If the best I could do had brought solace. He looked not 
but slow 

Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it with care 

Soft and grave but in mild settled will on my brow; 
through my hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head 
with kind power, 

All my face, intent to peruse it as men do a flower.”’ 


There are two words in these lines that express all the 
religion, all the love, all the hope and faith, and all the 
philosophy of Browning. His conception of God finds ex- 
pression in them—the words ‘‘kind power’’. We have al- 
ways thought of power as being a thing of brute force. The 
power of a hurricane, of the flash of lightning, of the un- 
reasoning giant, of the earthquake, of the savage wild 
beast. But our poet makes us see another kind and quality 
—‘‘Kind power’’. It is love, and law. ‘‘All’s love, yet all’s 
law’’, he says. Then the singer searches the face of the 
subject for a sign. Was life come? Was death gone? 
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‘“‘Then the truth came upon me! No harp more! No song 

more! Outbroke: 

I have gone the whole round of creation, I saw and I 
spoke. 

I, the work of God’s hand for that purpose received in 
my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of His handiwork, returned 
him again 

His Creation’s approval or censure. I spoke as I saw, 

I report as a man may of God’s work! All’s love yet 
all’s law.’’ 


And with this the final appeal comes. Music has done 
its part. As a guiding hand along the way it has brought 
the king until the way had become strange and another 
hand is needed to guide still further. David knew all this 
full well. His shepherd heart speaks forth. There is one 
—‘‘the One among ten thousand and altogether lovely’’ 
—the One who ‘‘is the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land’’—who can guide his weary, wandering feet into 
ways that are ways of peace. John Newman saw this one 
night on the stormy Mediterranean when through the 
stress of tears and fears he penned the lines: ~*~ . 


‘‘Lead thou me on, : 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till , 
The night is done. 

And when at last those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.”’ 


The appeal is frankly the appeal of the soul to see God. 
‘‘Do I tax any faculty highest to image success, 
I but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less 
In the kind I imagined full fronts me, and God is seen, 
God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and the 
clod.”’ 
“‘Gareth like’’, David affirms, ‘‘I must bow in order to 
reach God’’. But what a mistake the singer has made all 
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along. ‘‘I have loved Saul and would do all for him. Shall 
I doubt that the One who can do all will do all?’’ Saul who 
was made with such a mind, such a soul, such a body, with 
such an earth for ensphering the whole! And shall I not 
hope that having given all these the One shall go further 
‘* Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the 
height 
This perfection 
Snatch Saul the mistake, Saul the failure, the ruin he 
seems now and bid him wake 
From the dream—the probation, the prelude to find 
himself set 
Clear and safe in a new light and a new life.”’ 


And as a shepherd goeth before his sheep, so this 
shepherd lad, who had so oft led his flocks o’er Hebron’s 
heights, could sweetly and assuredly lead the stark, blind 
and dumb king back to the gates of the fuller life, ‘‘never 
quite lost’’. The singer had failed in his mission, but 
there was One who could succeed. His message was of 
One strong and mighty, willing to save! This was Brown- 
ing’s conception of God. Ah, Saul! If you but would! 
The will! The will! The regrets of every life are summed 
up in what man wills to do. 

““?Tis not what man does exalts him, 

But what man would do.”’ 

Many men are princes, but how far short they fall. 
Many an idiot wears a crown, and uncounted thousands 
of fools live in king’s houses. But out yonder on the hill- 
sides following the sheep, or here in the field behind a plow 
that leaves a beautiful upturned furrow can be seen some 
lad whose voice will some day ring in a legislative hall, 
and whose leadership will guide men in hours of trial. 
“Some village Hampden who with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.’’ 
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“Tis not what man does exalts him, 
But what man would do.’’ 
David has done all he can! The king believing for him- 
self.in another must do the rest. 
‘‘Could I wrestle to save him from sorrow, grow poor to 


enrich, 

To fill up his life starve mine out, I would, knowing 
which, 

I know my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me 
now! 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou! 
So wilt thou!’’ 
Then that wonderful rhapsody of the infinite love of 
God ending: 
‘Oh, Saul it shall be 
A face like my face that receives thee; a man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever. A hand like this 
hand 
Shall throw open the gates of a new life to thee. See the 
Christ stand!”’ nf 
What need we of further word. The Logos that,in the 
beginning was with God, and was God—that Word had 
been spoken and was sufficient. ‘‘See the Christ stand!’’ 
As Browning was a master and knew when to begin, 
so he remains a master and knows when to stop. He had 
spoken finally upon the question of the Lord. The One 
who could help Saul had been declared. With that One it 
rested. Therefore the lines of Section XVIII are but a 
retrospect of what work has been accomplished, and a de- 
seription—rich in imagery—of the morning after the 
great night. 
‘‘T know not too well how I found my way home in the 
night.’’ 
How could he know with his mind aflame as it must 
have been with the great honor God had given him! But 
wait. The sweet singer, innocent and happy, but with the 
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pent up feeling that only comes to those who have experi- 
enced a change only God can send, hastens back to his 
Bethlehem home and to his sheep. 


‘‘The stars of night beat with emotion and tingled and 
shot 
Out in fire the strong pain of pent up knowledge; but I 
fainted not. 
* * * * 


‘*Anon at the dawn all that trouble had withered from 

earth— 

Not so much but I saw it die out in the day’s tender 
birth; 

In the gathered intensity brought by the gray of the 
hills; 

In the shuddering, forests held breath, in the sudden 
wind thrills; 

In the startled wid beasts that bore off, each with eye 
sidling still 

Though averted with wonder and dread; in the birds“ 
stiff and chill 

That rose heavily as I approached them, made stupid 
with awe, 

E’en the serpent that slid away silent, he felt the new 
law. 

The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by 
the flowers, 

The same worked in the heart of the cedar and moved 
the vine bowers. 

And the little brooks witnessing murmured persistent 
but low, 

With their obstinate, all but hushed voices, ‘EK’en so, 

“= be it so!’ 


In quoting these closing words there was not a line 
that could be left out. No word was there meaningless. 
Browning put them all in for a good reason. He was de- 
scribing the change that had come over David during the 
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night. The shepherd lad felt that it was a change come 
over the world, but instead, it was in his own soul. The 
Master once said to those enquiring of the Kingdom: 
‘“‘The Kingdom of God is within you.’’ You will remem- 
ber Ruskin’s picture in ‘‘The King of the Golden River’’, 
and how that Gluck, after his two brothers had been 
turned into black stones, set out to reach the Golden River 
for himself. And how that by love and charity he ex- 
pended every drop of his holy water. And you will re- 
member that when he at last stood on the banks of the 
stream and cast therein the drops of the dew, that he was 
disappointed because the waters instead of turning into 
gold seemed diminished. But he went, nevertheless, down 
into the treasure valley, and lo, as he went he seemed to 
hear water working its way under ground, and a blade 
of grass came out here, and another there. And on ac- 
count of the change, the valley became again a treasure 
valley, because that which had been lost by avarice was 
regained by kindness and love. This was the new law 
that David knew. 


SUPERNATURALISM VERIFIED IN EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


H. Francis Perry, D. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


A few summers ago I had the inspiring pleasure of 
visiting the Valley of the Ten Peaks in the Canadian 
Rockies. A well-made trail crosses the face of the moun- 
tain leading from exquisite Lake Louise, nestling in the 
lap of the friendly mountains, to Moraine Lake, the 
waters of which are as green as an emerald. Above, in 
serried grandeur, stretch the Ten Peaks in jagged 
strength, their lofty crests covered with the perpetual 
snow, which the warm August sunshine can only melt a 
little. Yonder is a glorious fall so high that we cannot 
hear its silvery music but can only see its transparent, 
filmy gleam like a gauzy, bridal veil stretched across the 
mountain valley. It is a great masterpiece of the handi- 
work of the Creator. 

In Palestine there are two ranges of mountains called, 
the Hastern and Western Range. The same word ig em- 
ployed for single eminences, such as Sinai, Ebal, Gerizim, 
Zion, and Olivet, and for a range such as Lebanon. For 
instance, the names Horeb and Sinai are used interchang- 
ably, Horeb being the central ridge of which Sinai is a 
prominent peak. 

A fresh study of the Person and work of the historic 
Jesus, beginning with the incarnation and ending with 
the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost, might well be called 
the ten peaks of supernaturalism. 

The whole mountain range of revelation, running 
through Old and New Testament, as the Western moun- 
tain range runs through North and South America, may 
be fittingly called the mountain range of supernaturalism. 

The writer holds Christianity to be supernatural from 
center to circumference, not antagonistic, but vastly 
greater than the natural order, which is but a lesser peak 
in the great mountain range of the ordered system of God. 
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DEFINITION. 


By the natural we mean a known and fixed way in 
which God usually acts. The natural world, with all its 
laws, is but one of the lesser planets in the solar system 
of God’s great purpose and Being. God is not shut up in 
the winding sheet of his own laws, nor is He a prisoner 
in His own mode of acting. Even man can act upon these 
natural laws. One law acts upon another law in the realm 
of law. By the supernatural we mean the way in which 
God chooses to work outside and above, but not antag- 
‘onistic to the natural laws of the world. It is the mani- 
festation of a loftier law for a moral and spiritual end. 
It was not the infraction of law for Christ to walk upon 
the water or to turn water into wine, but the appearance 
of a new method, which, under similar circumstances, 
would doubtless be God’s constant way of acting. Christ’s 
manifestation in time was supernatural. 

Vital Christianity is a sublime and permanent fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. He is the mightiest manifesta- 
tion of supernaturalism that this sin-stricken world has 
ever seen, or shall ever see. He is not to be accounted for 
by any natural process of evolution from lesser to greater 
vision and power. 

The supernatural Christ in His vast and spacious pur- 
pose for the world relates Himself to the natural order 
not only to perfect and complete it, but, as Dr. Gore points 
out, because of the moral catastrophe of sin, to redeem 
and rescue it. To live in an order which has been sur- 
charged with supernaturalism, and to have a vibrant fel- 
lowship with the strong and eternal Son of God is to have 
the soul held in peace, poise, and power. 


Tue Issun. 


There is always a great advantage in having an issue 
plainly and squarely stated. In essence the whole con- 
troversy between belief and unbelief can be stated in 
one word, the pregnant word, supernaturalism. 
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The Christian view of God, man, and the world has 
to do with a supernatural Christ, and there is an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between this view and the postulates 
of unbelief in its various forms of anti-supernaturalism. 
There are many things involved in receiving Christ as 
Saviour and master: one is, the clear transition from a 
merely naturalistic view of religion to a supernatural 
view of our relation to God and our duty to our fellows. 
And let me say at once, so there may be no misunderstand- 
ing about it, that the meaning of supernaturalism for 
Christianity is not exhausted in the recorded miracles of 
~ Christ, with which, by the way, I have no difficulty. The 
mighty works given by Christ are but a segment of the 
circle of supernaturalism, they are but an illuminated 
page from the book of God. The question is wider than 
‘isolated miracles’’. It is, as Dr. Orr points out in ‘‘The 
Christian View of God and the World’’, a ‘‘question 
about the whole conception of Christianity—what it is, 
and whether the supernatural does not enter into the very 
essence of it? It is the general question of a supernatural 
or non-supernatural conception of the universe. Is there 
a supernatural Being—God? Is there a supernatural 
government of the world? Is there a supernatural rela- 
tion of God and man, so that God and man may have com- 
munion with one another? Is there a supernatural Reve- 
lation? Has that Revelation culminated in a supernatural 
Person—Christ? Is there a supernatural work in the 
souls of men? Is there a supernatural Redemption? Is 
there a supernatural hereafter? It is these larger ques- 
tions that have to be settled first, and then the question 
of particular miracles will fall into its proper place.’’ 

Dr. Delitzsch recognizes the contrast between the 
Christian and the naturalistic view. ‘‘It is plain’’, he 
says, ‘‘that the difference between old and modern the- 
ology coincides at bottom with the difference between the 
two conceptions of the world, which are at present more 
harshly opposed than ever before. The modern view of 
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the world declares the miracle to be unthinkable, and thus 
excluded from the historical mode of treatment; for there 
is only one world system, that of natural law, with whose 
permanence the direct, extraordinary interferences of 
God are irreconcilable. . . . An accommodation of this 
antagonism is impossible. We must belong to the one 
camp or the other. We may, it is true, inside the negative 
camp, tone down our negation to the very border of affir- 
mation, and inside the positive camp we may weaken our 
affirmation so as almost to change it to a negation; the 
representation by individuals of the one standpoint or 
the other leaves room for a multitude of gradations and 
shades. But to the fundamental question—lIs there a 
supernatural realm of Grace, and within it a miraculous 
interference of God in the world of nature, an interfer- 
ence displaying itself most centrally and decisively in 
the raising of the Redeemer from the dead?—to this 
fundamental question, however we may seek to evade it, 
the answer can only be yes or no. The deep gulf re- 
mains.’’ 

And Neander, quoted by Dr. Orr, says inthe com- 
mencement of his ‘‘History of the Church’’: ‘‘Now we 
look upon Christianity not as a power that has sprung up 
out of the hidden depths of man’s nature, but as one that 
descended from above, when Heaven opened itself anew 
to man’s long alienated race; a power which, as both in 
its origin and in its essence it is exalted above all that 
human nature can create out of its own resources, was 
designed to impart to that nature a new life, and to change 
it in its inmost principles.”’ 

Dr. Forsyth, in ‘‘The Work of Christ’’, says: ‘‘In con- 
trast with the church the various social forms that are 
offered to us today would build society upon a natural 
basis, the basis of natural brotherhood, natural humanity, 
natural goodness—on human nature. And the issue be- 
tween the church and the chief rivals of the church is an 
issue between society upon this natural basis and society 
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upon a supernatural basis. Our Christian belief is based 
upon the work of Christ; and we hold that human society 
can only continue to exist in final unity upon that same 
supernatural basis. . . . The eternal promise is with 
supernatural faith.’’ And later on in the discussion, Dr. 
Forsyth says: ‘‘Everything turns upon this—whether 
Christ was a created being, however grand, or whether 
He was of increate Godhead.’’ 

We must squarely meet the issue whether Christianity 
is a divine revelation supernaturally given or not, the 
supernatural element in Christ and through Him in 
Christianity is to be taken or left: it cannot be played 
with. John Morley places the issue very truly when he 
says: ‘‘If the preacher of the sermon on the Mount was 
more than man, if He was in any real sense whatever the 
bearer of a direct and special mission from the Supreme 
Being, if the ineffable attraction of His character had its 
secret in qualities conferred on Him by the Creator for 
the purpose of impressing men and leading them to loftier 
moral conceptions, then we are dealing with a supernat- 
ural transaction.’’ Exactly so. We are dealing with a 
supernatural transaction and His earthly sojourn from 
Incarnation to Enthronement and the Coming of the 
Spirit is altogether a supernatural manifestation. 

Dr. Fairbairn, in ‘‘The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion’’, compares the Person of Christ in the gospels 
and the Pauline epistles. Jesus is not clothed in the gar- 
ment of miracle in the epistles, but rather in humiliation 
and yet is declared to be an absolutely supernatural and 
creative personality. I quote: ‘‘This poverty of outward 
incident in the life lends all the more significance to the 
“remarkable contrast between the local and particular 
supernaturalism of the histories and the universal and 
absolute supernaturalism of those apostolic epistles 
which originated so soon after His death. What stands 
there is a miracle of act and incident; what appears here 
is a Person so miraculous as to change the whole face of 
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nature and history, and make it as miraculous as Himself. 
He is so conceived that the race by His presence in it be- 
comes a stupendous organism. . . .”’ 

Dr. Orr shows with great clearness how inconsistent 
it is to hold to Theism and to be afraid of the full implica- 
tions of supernaturalism. He says: ‘‘In affirming the 
existence of God as Theism apprehends Him, we have al- 
ready taken a great step into the supernatural, a step 
which should make many others easy. Many speak glibly 
of the denial of the supernatural, who never realize how 
much of the supernatural they have already admitted in 
affirming the existence of a personal, wise, holy and bene- 
ficent Author of the universe. They may deny super- 
natural actions in the sense of miracles, but they have 
affirmed supernatural Being on a scale and in a degree 
which casts supernatural action quite into the shade. If 
God is a reality, the whole universe rests on a supernat- 
ural basis. A supernatural presence pervades it; a super- 
natural power sustains it; a supernatural will operates in 
its forces; a supernatural wisdom appoints its ends. The 
whole visible order of things rests on another—an unseen, 
spiritual, supernatural order—and'is the symbol, the 
manifestation, the revelation of it. . . . If the opposi- 
tion to the supernatural is to be carried out to its logical 
issue, it must not stop with the denial of miracles, but 
must extend to the whole theistic conception.’’ 


SUPERNATURALISM AND CHRIST. 


The quintessence of supernaturalism is in Christ. Hos- 
tile criticism and naturalism in religion are now aiming 
their shafts neither at Moses, Isaiah, nor John, but at 
the sacred Person of Christ Himself. The supreme battle 
is now being fought. The controversies on theology, 
since the issue is supernaturalism, were certain to narrow 
to the one vital question concerning Christ. As Dr. Dale 
says: ‘‘The storm has moved round the whole horizon, 
but it is rapidly concentrating its strength and fury above 
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one Sacred Head. This then is the real issue of the fight 
—Is Christendom to believe in Christ any longer, or not? 
It is not a creed, it is not the Old Testament, or the New, 
but the claim of Christ Himself to be the Son of God and 
the Saviour of mankind which is questioned. It is a con- 
troversy not for theologians only, but for every man who 
has seen the face of Christ, and can bear personal testi- 
mony to His power and glory.’’ 

We linger for a moment in the presence of three of the 
mountain peaks of His supernaturalism: His birth, death, 
and resurrection. (1) His Birth. Dr. Garvie, in ‘‘The 
Inner Life of Jesus’’, confesses that for him the virgin- 
birth was a burden, and not a help to faith, long after all 
doubt and difficulty about the divinity of Jesus had been 
removed. It is his belief in the divinity which renders 
credible the virgin-birth. He insists that he is not reason- 
ing in a circle, for he has not first treated the virgin-birth 
as a proof of divinity, and then dealt with the divinity as 
a reason for the virgin-birth. He declares that the virgin- _ 
birth, accepted as a fact, helps us to understand better 
than otherwise we could the ‘‘inner life’’ of Jesus. 

Professor Briggs, who has been known as a ‘‘storm- 
bird’’ in the theological heavens, has said in his compara- 
tively new book, ‘‘The Fundamental Christian Faith’’: 
«“‘Though conception by the divine Spirit and virgin- 
birth are stated distinctly only in two writings of the New 
Testament, Matthew and Luke; yet these statements are 
based on poetic sources, which are of such an early date 
and so close to the family of Jesus that they are worthy 
of all acceptance. The other writings of the New Testa- 
ment, while they do not clearly teach or necessarily imply 
a virgin-birth, yet do teach in a most unmistakable man- 
ner the entrance of a divine pre-existent being into the 
world in the flesh of Jesus Christ, and therefore sustain 
the statement, conceived by the Holy Spirit. It is possi- 
ble to think of an ordinary conception by the power of the 
divine Spirit; but it is difficult to do so, considering the 
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product; a holy seed; sinless, incorruptible flesh, and a 
life-giving spirit of holiness; a man, it is true, but differ- 
ent from any other man, in that He was God-man. Fur- 
thermore, an ordinary conception would make Jesus’ 
birth no more divine than that of Isaac or John the Bap- 
tist.’’ And he also says: ‘‘What philosophy demands 
is a sufficient reason for any extraordinary action, 
whether by God or man. We can assign a sufficient rea- 
son for the extraordinary action of God in entering the 
world by incarnation in a virgin’s womb. He came in the 
fullness of time, as St. Paul says, born of a woman, in 
order to redeem mankind. He became a God-man by in- 
carnation to become the Saviour of the world. That rea- 
son is sufficient, as it is the most important of all reasons, 
for such a unique conception and birth of a virgin.’’ 

We hold Christ to be the God-man, not the man-God. 
Was Christ’s birth from Heaven or of earth? If of earth, 
then the perfect holiness of Christ appears inexplicable. 
If of Heaven, then His sinlessness becomes altogether 
credible, and there is natural harmony, instead of dis- 
crepancy, between His ministry and His genesis. 

It is not for us to say, aside from the historic facts, 
what God could or could not have done, but a Jesus in 
incarnation does not appear inexplicable to our sense of 
harmony. The historic fact fits in gloriously with all we 
know of His life and work. 

The advocates of an earthly Christ hedge when square- 
ly asked about His sinlessness. Sinlessness is a logical 
expectation from a heavenly Christ. If He is of the earth 
without a new supernatural creation no matter to what 
exalted heights of our human life He may have climbed, 
we cannot see rational ground for declaring His divinity. 
If He is of Heaven, through incarnation, in a new creative 
act of God, a second Adam, then His deity, expressing 
itself in sinlessness and atonement, is altogether reason- 
able. 

It is perfectly evident that Christ’s life, death, spirit, 
power, and influence were marvelously unique and declare 
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Him not only in close touch with God, but proclaim His 
inherent possession of supernatural gifts and powers. It 
is more reasonable to connect a miraculous history with 
a supernatural birth, than to join a natural birth and a 
miraculous history. To try to accept His character with- 
out His miraculous birth is to cut the splendid flower from 
the stalk that made its beauty and perfume possible. We 
hold, in a word, that His birth from Heaven is a new cre- 
ative act of God, and that the second sinless Adam was 
not the offspring of the first sinning Adam, but a new 
creation, continuing His heavenly life on earth. The life 
of every other man began on earth. His life was with the 
Father before He came to earth. 

The record in Matthew and Luke and its absence from 
the narrative in Mark and John is exactly what we should 
expect. 

Matthew writes for the Jewish people, and primarily 
wishes to set forth the royalty of Christ. He is peculiarly 
desirous of showing the fulfillment of prophecy and thus_ 
declares the virgin-birth. The two original sources of in- 
formation regarding Christ’s birth were Mary and 
Joseph. Matthew’s narrative evidently reflects Joseph’s 
perplexities and actions. 

Luke writes for the Gentiles, particularly the Greeks, 
and declares a universal Saviour. This Gospel contains 
Mary’s narrative, for it is full of a feminine modesty, 
delicacy and devotion. Luke, the physician, is the one to 
whom Mary would have been most likely to tell the facts 
concerning the annunciation and birth of her Son. These 
chapters which would seem out of place in the purpose 
of Mark or John are most harmonious with the purpose 
and place of Luke. Well do writers declare that the holy 
secret of Christ’s nativity is told in beautiful taste and 
harmony, together with exquisite delicacy and simplicity 
in the book of Luke. 

Mark’s Gospel for the Romans, men of action, throbs 
with vigor and swift movement. It is perfectly consistent 
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with his purpose of writing that he does not mention 
Christ’s virgin-birth. 

John’s Gospel deals with the pre-existent Christ. He 
knew perfectly the history of Christ’s birth. Think of 
the holy hours of fellowship with Mary and Joseph en- 
joyed after Christ on the cross had committed her to the 
care of His beloved disciple. John made reference to His 
birth when he wrote: ‘‘The Word was made flesh’’, and 
again the resemblance between the spiritual birth of be- 
lievers and Christ’s supernatural birth stands forth in 
the words, ‘‘ which were born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.”’ 

The other writings of the New Testament teach in a 
most unmistakable manner the entrance into our human- 
ity of the pre-existent Son of God. Paul declares Him 
‘‘sent forth’’ on a mission from God, and ‘‘born of a 
woman’’. Yes, Jesus was ‘‘the Word made flesh’’. Why 
talk so much of Christ’s birth? Because we desire to lay 
impregnable foundations for our holy faith. 

Dr. Briggs says: ‘‘It is evident that the virgin-birth 
was not included in the preaching of St. Peter and his 
associates in the early days of the founding of the church 
in Jerusalem and Palestine. We have already noted in 
that preaching the other five redemptive acts or states of 
Christ. What does this silence mean? The argument 
from silence depends for its use, first, upon the question 
whether the matter came fairly within the scope of the 
author’s argument; and, second, upon whether a good 
reason may be assigned for its omission. We cannot say 
that these early preachers were bound to preach the doc- 
trine of the virgin-birth. They were witnesses of the 
resurrection; they testified to what they themselves had 
seen and known and the relation of these things to the 
Old Testament Scriptures, in order to show that Jesus 
was indeed the Messiah of the Old Testament. It was not 
necessary to mention the virgin-birth for that purpose. 
Furthermore, there were good reasons not to mention the 
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virgin-birth, even if these apostles were aware of it at the 
time, because it was not a doctrine suitable to proclaim in 
public during the first days of Christianity.’’ 

It was esoteric, for the Christian community; not to 
_ be made public, and so expose the virgin during her life- 
time, and the early Christians, to the blasphemous cal- 
umny which did arise so soon as the doctrine of the virgin- 
birth was made public, and which, as any prudent man 
could see, was certain to arise. I do not insist here that 
the apostle at that time knew of the virgin-birth; but I 
do say that, if they knew it, they would not have publicly 
proclaimed it; but would have retained it for esoteric 
teaching, on the same principle on which Jesus acted, 
when He refrained from declaring His Messiahship till 
late in His ministry, and even then commanded the 
Twelve to keep this knowledge to themselves.’’ 

Naturally unbelief lifts its hand against this element 
of supernaturalism, which at the very beginning of 
Christ’s advent becomes a drawn issue with skepticism. 
We hold that the throwing of the miraculous birth of 
Christ into doubt, and the putting of a huge question mark 
after the divine narrative, is, in essence, attacking the 
deity of Jesus Christ. In the last analysis, as Dr. For- 
syth says, ‘‘Everything turns on whether Christ was a 
created being, however grand, or whether He was of in- 
create Godhead.’’ To believe in the miraculous birth is 
to listen to the overture worthy of the oratorio of His won- 
derful ministry and atoning death. A believer in the sin- 
lessness of Christ and in His perfect atonement can find 
no other worthy genesis of His coming into our humanity, 
and wants no other way of entrance save that recorded 
in the Word of God. His nativity was from Heaven. 
Adam’s birth was the beginning of the race of men, for 
whom the created earth was but an arena in which the 
great drama of soul possession should be enacted. After 
sin had gotten its grip upon our race, God in a new cre- 
ation gives a second Adam, through whom a new race and 
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a new humanity are to rule on the earth. The new Adam is 
to be related to the ancient Adam through Mary’s human- 
ity, and as the first Adam brought disaster upon our race 
so the second Adam is to bring deliverance and blessing. 
We all have a share in Him and His blessed work. On our 
behalf He has created a new headship of the race.. This 
clearly is Paul’s teaching. 

(2) His Cross. The cross, likewise, is a sublime peak 
of supernaturalism, not to be devitalized and demag- 
netized by considering it some spectacular exhibition of 
unusual love, but it is the focal place of vicarious sin- 
bearing. To stand beneath the cross is to behold Christ 
gathering into His own sinless bosom the judgments of 
His own divine nature upon sin. Christ was never more 
pleasing to the Father or more fully within the divine 
will than at the climax of the long redemptive purpose 
when God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
In every suffering of Christ the Father suffered also. The 
cross is the birthplace of redemption. 

(3) His Resurrection. The resurrection is the sublime 
vindication of His supernatural ministry and yicarious 
death. The virgin birth at the beginning, and the resur- 
rection at the end of Christ’s ai visit are sages and 
convincingly supernatural. 

He had clearly foretold His resurrection in connec- 
tion with His death. The resurrection is combined with 
His death, just as the ascension is united with His resur- 
rection; all golden links in the chain of love. He had con- 
quered Satan step by step in hard fought battles, and had 
never fallen beneath the craft or the strength of the 
ancient foe of the race. Is it not self-evident that such 
a Christ as the Gospels depict could not be holden of 
death? Our faith in the resurrection, even before we come 
to the indisputable facts in the historical evidence, is 
great because He had been victorious in sinlessness in 
every assault of evil; in each instance when He came into 
touch with death He conquered; there remains the com- 
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plete victory yet to be attained in the final demonstration 
that the temple of His body would be rebuilt in three days. 

These presuppositions are not to take the place of 
Easter facts. The faith in Christ which makes His resur- 
rection logically and spiritually imperative is not to be 
substituted for the historical evidence which is simply 
overwhelming in its strength and consistency. The empty 
tomb with the angels on guard; the ten appearances of 
Christ for the purpose of consolation, confirmation and 
commission; the marvelous changes in the apostles, they 
passing from timidity to boldness, from perplexity to as- 
surance, from dullness to keenness; the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, whose whole life was changed by a vision 
of the risen Christ; the new church founded on the resur- 
rection of the Son of God—these five facts make it almost 
incredible that any doubt should arise regarding His res- 
urrection in a glorified body. 

And why should any man seek to question the fact of 
His resurrection? Not because there is any doubt of the 
genuineness of the documents or the credibility of the~ 
witnesses, but because there is a deep-seated aversion on 
the part of those who are intoxicated with naturalism 
and rationalism to anything supernatural. They see, as 
do we, that the miracle of His resurrection involves much 
for the presence of supernatural power bursting through 
the natural order of things. If a man’s mind is absolutely 
closed against the immediate action of God in relation to 
our humanity then the supernatural becomes next to im- 
possible to him. 

To those who try to use the name of Christian while 
denying the power of His resurrection the literal resur- 
rection of Christ becomes a stumbling stone, a stone of 
offense. Instead of the resurrection being a weight to be 
carried by Christianity, it is a cornerstone of our holy 
faith, and a stepping stone to glorious things. We hold 
unswervingly that, now as ever, His resurrection is the 
pivotal fact of Christianity. God raised Him from the 
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dead. His life and death and resurrection are altogether 
harmonious. He laid down life and He took it again, as 
He said He was to do. He and the Father are one in the 
essence of their Being and in their work. The earthly 
disciples knew that He had risen from the dead, not only 
because some of them had seen Him, and because others 
knew those who had seen him, but because they had fel- 
lowship with Him day by day. He was with them as He 
had promised He would be. To be risen with Christ in 
a living, vital experience is to know that He is risen. How 
could we have arisen to the new spiritual life had He not 
risen from the grave? Easter in our lives is the verifica- 
tion of Easter in history. In order that each one may 
have within, the infallible proofs of the historic resurrec- 
tion we are invited to enter into the experience of having 
risen with Christ. Thus the most stupendous doctrine of 
Christianity is brought into my own affection and under- 
standing: 

Do you remind me that Harnack in ‘‘ What is Chris- 
tianity?’’ seeks to differentiate the Kaster message and 
the Easter faith and says that a living experience can be 
based on the Easter faith whatever may have happened 
at the grave, and thereby we shall escape depending on a 
foundation unstable and always exposed to fresh doubts? 
Harnack holds there is certainty in this ‘‘that the grave 
was the birthplace of the indestructible belief that death 
is vanquished and there is a life eternal.’’ 

Paul certainly knows nothing of such a differentiation 
between an Easter message and an Haster faith. He in- 
sists that men could never have been brought to faith 
without the resurrection which he preaches as an ambas- 
sador from Heaven. Does he not say, ‘‘and if Christ be 
not raised your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins’’? 
He preaches an Haster message leading to an Haster 
faith. 
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A Perrsonau CuHrRIstT. 


And this brings me to the verification of the super- 
natural in experience. Such an experience is possible be- 
cause Christianity is a fellowship with the living Christ. 

The personal Christ stands forth in the thought and 
life of our age as perhaps He has not been seen in any 
other age since that radiant morning-time when primitive 
Christians knew Him and knew Him intimately. Hugh 
McIntosh, in ‘‘Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True?’’, 
says, in words of deep significance, regarding the promi- 
nence of Christ in recent theology: ‘‘Nothing is more re- 
markable or precious in recent religious thought and life 
than the central and unique position given to Christ Him- 
self. Perhaps never before since the primitive Christian 
times when the personal Jesus was all in all, has the con- 
sciousness of a living Christ so much pervaded and domi- 
nated religious thought, life and literature as now. As 
He was the Alpha in the first ages, so He is fast becoming 


the Omega in these last times. The tide and passion of - 


our time flow strongly Christward. Round Himself, rather 
than any lesser center, recent theological ideas gather 
and erystalize. From Him rather than from any abstract 
truth or principle, leaders of Christian thought and activ- 
ity draw their inspiration and draw their power. Doubt- 
less in every age, Christ has been more or less the heart 
and motive power of Christianity and the burning, cre- 
ative souls who have made and moulded new eras and 
pulsed fresh life and influence adown all after ages, have 
derived their force from fellowship with Him.”’ 

But when we leave the fullness and vitality infused 
into and permeating the primitive ages by the conscious 
nearness of a risen Lord, when Christ like a river in full 
flood issuing from its fountain, breathed and teemed with 
a unique realization of the presence and spirit of a per- 
sonal Christ, the fragrance of which has lingered through 
the ages, and refreshes the church today, we find the doc- 
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trine about Christ rather than Christ Himself, more and 
more takes the pre-eminence. 

The controversies with the early heretic and skeptic 
unconsciously tended to this. The first great controversy 
as to the Person and Divinity of Christ, though unavoid- 
able, and in its ultimate results invaluable, nevertheless 
somewhat diverted men’s thoughts and affection from 
our Lord Himself to words and phrases, discussions and 
creeds about Him. During the Augustinian age, religious 
thought through the Pelagian and cognate controversies, 
was turned largely away from theology proper to anthro- 
pology, and though great and lasting service was done 
for truth and the church thereby, a personal ever-present 
Jesus, with the glory of His unique personality and the 
preciousness of His ever-living Presence with His people, 
became less and less realized. Through the middle ages, 
He was largely lost sight of, and thought of Him was re- 
placed by the cultivation and development of formalism 
and sacerdotalism, by the creation of purgatory and the 
establishment of the papacy. Even at the Reformation, 
inestimable and enduring though its achievements for 
truth and liberty were, it was more the work vf Christ 
and that, too, in its bearing mainly on man’s justification, 
one section of soteriology, than the living Christ Himself 
that stood forth with great prominence. In the.17th cen- 
tury when the Dutch and Puritan divines laid the church 
under everlasting obligations for the unparalleled serv- 
ices rendered to Scripture exposition and experimental 
religion, it was not so much a personal Christ as the cove- 
nant of grace—not so much the living Jesus as the eternal 
purpose that formed the center and burden of their 
thought and teaching. 

And it is only in recent times, and largely within the 
present generation, mainly within the last decade of the 
19th century, that Christ Himself the Divine Man, Christ 
Jesus has resumed, or has begun to resume, something 
of His primitive pre-eminence and central position in re- 
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ligious thought, Christian life, and theological literature. 
It places Him at the center and heart of the whole system 
of salvation, instead of any abstract doctrine or system 
of truth. Him to whom as The Truth that position only 
belongs, and who alone can properly occupy it. 

This is the ground of our fellowship. Fellowship con- 
geals in relationship with a doctrine or an abstract truth 
but blossoms into an abiding and growing friendship with 
a personal Christ. The fruit of such a friendship is an 
enthusiastic and a sane evangelism, and a mighty convic- 
tion which neither narrows into prejudice nor broadens 
into conventionality. 

The most glorious apologetic for Christ is a holy prac- 
tical life and paradoxical as it may seem the forces that 
stand for amelioration in the twentieth century are those 
that have the upward look of faith. There have been cen- 
turies where there has been no vision of God and the peo-. 
ple have cast off restraint and have perished. Progress 
in the Christian era has been due more largely to spiritual 
than to intellectual forces. There is no power of progress - 
in a man or century whose face is turned earthward. In 
the first half of the eighteenth century in England there 
was a downward look. Formalism and impiety were in 
the pulpit, ignorance and immorality were demoralizing 
the people, bribery was the ruling principle of politics. 
In the last half of the same century men’s faces were 
turned upward through the great Methodist movement in 
which spiritual experience was magnified, and then there 
followed the great modern inventions and discoveries, 
which would have been impossible in the spirit of the first 
half of the century. 

To walk with God on the heights will be to walk with 
the needy in the valley. 


EXPERIENCE. 


The function of experience does not seem to me to be 
a subjective standard at the judgment bar of which re- 
vealed truth must stand for vindication, but rather the 
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verification in vital, personal, and lofty knowledge of the 
truth of supernaturalism. 

We must be careful to give neither more nor less 
weight to experience than is given it in the great system 
of God’s unfolding grace. In all our dealing with experi- 
ence and intuitions we must never make sin and conse- 
quent opaqueness of mind, with our limited and warped 
knowledge, negligible conditions, for they bear very di- 
rectly upon the necessity of an objective standard. HEx- 
perience at its best, when under the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit, is but the unfolding, in beautiful flower, of 
the seed or plant growing in the garden of Scriptures. 

The spirit’s age-long work is to take of the things of 
Christ and make them living realities in the inward ex- 
perience of willing hearts. Be sure the inward experi- 
ence born of God will not disagree with the objective 
standard of revelation. Dr. Strong says: ‘‘Christian ex- 
perience is sometimes regarded as an original source of 
religious truth. Experience, however, is but a testing and 
proving of the truth objectively contained in God’s reve- 
lation.’’ Dr. George A. Gordon says that Christian his- 
tory is a revelation of Christ additional to that contained 
in the New Testament. Should we not say ‘‘illustrative’’, 
instead of ‘‘additional’’? 

Dr. Fairbairn, in ‘‘The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion’’, speaks of ‘‘the tragedy of Christian experi- 
ence’’—‘‘the co-existence and conflict in the same soul of 
a double sense, a fear of sin that almost craves annihila- 
tion, and a love of holy being that yearns toward the vi- 
sion of God. Yet these are both due to the action in us 
of the ideal, sinless personality, and express the love by 
which He guides men into the light of life.’’ 

And in this profound experience, which does not 
ignore but which recognizes the catastrophe of sin, we 
translate into a living verification the great facts of God’s 
grace. 

Experience is not a substitute for revelation. Cole- 
ridge spoke truly for the assurance of many a believer 
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in his argument of the truth which found him. It was not 
truth because it found him, but it found him because it 
was truth. We are bidden in the supposed flux of reli- 
gious certainty to turn to experience as being independent 
of the results of criticism. We can hold tenaciously to 
the spiritual life which results in a fact of a changed 
character. We certainly can, but experience flows from 
high mountain lakes of revelation. It would require but 
a brief time for the fructifying experience to dwindle as 
did the brook at Cherith under the blight of the drought 
of an uncertain revelation. 

I can verify a part of revelation. In each fresh ex- 
perience I can have a fresh verification and perhaps if I 
had a universal experience I could verify all. The experi- 
ence that verifies divine truth harmonizes with a spiritual 
view of God. To make experience a criterion in itself is 
probably to miss largely the kind of experience that has 
deepest value. 

It is altogether true that things which need not be. 
proven by arguments can be experienced and many feed ~ 
on ‘‘the Soul’s fundamental experience of God’’ as Dr. 
Denney says in ‘‘The Way Everlasting’’. He says: ‘‘The 
being and personality of God, so far as there is any reli- 
gious interest in them, are not to be proved by argu- 
ments; they are to be experienced in the kind of experi- 
ence here described. The man who can say, ‘O Lord, 
Thon hast searched me and known me’, does not need 
any argument to prove that God is, and that He is a per- 
son, and that He has an intimate and importunate inter- 
est in his life. If that is a real experience—as who will 
deny that it is?—and if it is not a morbid phenomenon, 
but one which is sane and normal, then the thou in it is 
just as real as the me. The Psalmist is as certain of God 
as he is of his own existence.”’ 

Verification for the supernatural in the New Testa- 
ment is found in the spiritual miracles of conversion, in > 
which millions of living witnesses will give glad testi- 
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mony. The living church is a demonstration of the word 
of God. In spite of its virulent enemies and its so-called 
friends, who have betrayed it by inconsistent lives and 
perverted doctrines, it abides in its mighty strength and 
is today the greatest power for good in the world. 

In individual experience men have tested the promise 
of Christ to forgive sin and to flood the life with peace 
and power. He is the ‘‘Sinless One’’ who brings help to 
the sinner. Salvation was demonstrated in the first cen- 
turies. The favorable witness of saints was more impor- 
tant than the slanders of critics. There are literally mil- 
lions of living men and women who have accepted the ex- 
perience called conversion, and they have received one 
unvarying result—the passing from condemnation to 
peace. They would lay down their lives in a severe test 
for Jesus Christ—not every one, perhaps, but multitudes 
of them. 

In each conversion there is a miracle performed, not 
on inanimate clay, not on bread or water, but on a living 
person with an active, hostile will, who must first be won 
to a consideration of the claims of Christ, and_then to a 
personal acceptance of Him. To raise a sinner, with 
active alienation against God and a will set against right- 
eousness, to spiritual love and service is a mightier mira- 
cle than the raising of Lazarus. To cause a man to love 
the bread of life is a greater deed than to multiply bread 
on the hillside. 

Each saved man who knows the joy of converting 
grace, is a verification of the claims of the sinless Christ 
and an evidence of the mighty power of a supernatural 
Christianity. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Such an experimental knowledge of the supernatural 
Christ, matched by the experiences of others will give re- 
newed faith in eternal realities. 

Mr. Clow, in ‘‘The Cross in Christian Experience’’, 
speaks of Dr. Dale, who in ‘‘The Living Christ and The 
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Four Gospels’’, describes the Christian scholar who had 
spent his morning over his books until his intellectual cer- 
tainties have been shaken. Questions he could not answer 
troubled his spirit. In the afternoon he sat by the side 
of some poor, aged, and illiterate man, whose strength 
was slowly wasting, and the condition of whose life was 
cheerless. But the old man had traveled by the same path 
as all the saints have traveled. His words, simple and 
rude, about what Christ had been to him and done for him 
had the accent of reality. As the scholar listened he 
could recall, at point after point, identical experience of 
his own. The old man’s theories and explanations of 
them, and his own were different. But it was certain that 
he had seen what the old man had seen. As he walked 
home he remembered corresponding experiences which 
had been told him by other men, and of which he had 
read in the lives of the saints of other churches, other 
countries, other times. He was sure, with a renewed con- 
fidence, that there is one Mediator between God and man, , 
Himself man, the man Christ Jesus. 

Supernaturalism verified by experience will be win- 
some and compelling to the young manhood of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The church has its duty in this time of opportunity 
to show that its faith is resonant and heaven-born, and 
that its social service is broad and Christlike. Young 
men will be won by a faith which is positive and a service 
which is catholic. The supernaturalism of the Christian 
faith is not underbrush to be cleared out and turned into 
bonfires, but it is timber from which to build temples. 
There is no attractiveness to young men in unnecessary 
bonfires upon which green wood has been piled until the 
eyes are blinded with smoke from the uncanny fire. Dis- 
mal doubt need not precede luminous faith. On the other 
hand, a religion divorced from conduct and service will 
never demand the enthusiastic loyalty of strong men who 
are intensely common-sense in this practical age. They 
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desire a religion which is not primarily the acceptance 
of a formula but the possession of a fellowship with 
Christ which will thrill their entire manhood, and then 
a service which will be vocational and successful. The 
breadth of the enterprise of our evangelism, the glories 
of our philanthropy, the determined effort to touch life 
at every point, putting religion into business and business 
into religion will rally young men to seize the opportuni- 
ties in this age of individualism and transmute their 
strength and initiative into new victories for the King- 
dom of God. It is the fault of the church if this spiritual 
renaissance of youth, possessed by a dynamic faith in a 
supernatural Christianity, does not flood with its abun- 
dant vigor all of its coast lines, and fill its harbors with 
treasure ships. 

The strength of the church, now as ever, lies in an 
abiding faith, in a supernatural Christ, verifiable in per- 
sonal experience. Thus one carries in his own bosom the 
assurance of God’s holy presence in life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


I. SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. By Charles Foster 
Kent, Pi.D., Litt.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. $1.50 net. 


The book takes us over a way which of recent years has been much 
traveled. But the presentation is fresh and clear; and it has the addi- 
tional merit that it presents the development of the social teachings 
of the Bible as a whole. One sees the whole movement in proper per- 
spective. First, the author sets forth the teaching of the pre-exilic 
prophets, beginning with Moses; then follows a discussion of the 
teaching of the exilic and post-exilic prophets; thirdly, the teaching 
of Jesus is outlined; and lastly, the teaching of the followers of Jesus. 
We think that this way of setting out the social teaching of the Bible 
as one developing unity is decidedly good. Disagreement with Pro- 
fessor Kent’s critical views may modify, but does not negative this 
value of his work. id 

His interpretation of the social meaning of the Bible teaching is 
generally to be trusted, though in some cases he seems to strain the 
words. For instance, he seeks justification for war in the words and 
acts of Jesus, and finds it in the Master’s denunciation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees as hypocrites (Matt. 23) and in His driving the money 
changers from the temple. We are in the present war and manifestly 
there is nothing for us to do but to fight it out to an honorable peace; 
but we ought to be able to find a more substantial justification of our 
course than the fact that Jesus denounced hypocrites and expelled 
them from the temple, and then offered Himself non-resistingly to be 
murdered by them. Does our cause need such a flimsy justification? 

However, the book, though it has some important defects, is a 
real contribution to the understanding of the social teaching of the 
Bible. Cc. S. GARDNER. 


The Foes of Our Own Household. By Theodore Roosevelt. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1917. 347 pp. 


Mr. Roosevelt is the most loved and the most hated man in the 
present generation of Americans. His views on all subjects—and he 
has them on all subjects—are very well known; for he has been utter- 
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ing himself in a continuous stream of talk and writing for the last 
quarter of a century. The volume before us is filled with his charac- 
teristic utterances. The burden of the book is the denunciation of 
German atrocities. But he deals also with many large questions of 
justice in the economic realm. 

The strength of the book, just as the strength of all his utterances, 
lies in the positiveness of his convictions and the fearless aggressive- 
ness of his utterance. In our judgment, Mr. Roosevelt is an honest 
man and his ability is conceded even by his bitterest enemies. The 
faults of the book are the characteristic faults of the man. His utter- 
ances, as usual, are unqualified and extreme, and for that reason, often 
unfair, and sometimes dangerously erroneous. A half truth is often 
worse than a whole error, because the truth in it gives vitality and 
vigor to the error in it. Mr. Roosevelt sees things only in jet black 
and lily white. This fault of his mind seems to be due to the intensity 
of his emotions. The result is that he has less patience with men of 
calm, unpassionate temperament than with anybody else. Perhaps 
this is the explanation of his intense hatred of President Wilson. It 
is to be regretted that at this critical juncture he gives such frequent 
and violent expression to his dislike of the President, who is, indeed, 
open to criticism, but who, nevertheless, is our leader in the present 
crisis. 

One also regrets that the author has seen fit to append to the vol- 
ume his lengthy correspondence with the President and the Secretary 
of War with regard to his request to be sent with an army.to France, 
Everybody knows about that episode, and it is hard to believe that 
anybody cares much about it. Cc. S. GARDNER. 


Occupations, from the Social, Hygienic and Medical Points of View. 
By Sir Thomas Oliver, M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., FRCP... Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, University of Durham, ete. 
Cambridge University Press, 1916. 110 pp. 


After a brief outline of the history of factory legislation in England, 
the author in other brief chapters discusses the air in town and coun- 
try; the air in factories, workshops and work rooms, and its relation 
to diseases, particularly tuberculosis; work, wages, efficiency and 
fatigue; provision in factories for the health and comfort of the work- 
ers; occupation and age fitness, as related to mortality; choice of a 
career, with reference particularly to females; dust occupations; gases; 
the chemical trades; injuries caused by electricity; the skin and occu- 
pation. This series of topics does not disclose a very definite logical 
order of arrangement; and indeed none is to be found in the book. But 
the author has given us in brief compass a great many very significant 
facts as to the relation of different industrial occupations to disease, 
health and efficiency. Cc. S. GARDNER. 
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A Course for Beginners in Religious Education. With Lessons for 
One Year for Children Five Years of Age. By Mary Everett Rankin, 
Instructor in Kindergarten Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a valuable piece of work. The author shows true insight 
and good judgment. The introduction by Patty Smith Hill adds to its 
value, and the illustrations are good. Teachers of the little ones in 
our Sunday Schools will be helped by reading this little volume. 


The New Quarterly Publication of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society for the Improved Uniform Lessons in 1918. 


The Review and Expositor is glad to note the reception of a bundle 
of these able and useful periodicals for the first quarter of 1918. The 
list includes The Sunday School Worker (a magazine for officers and 
teachers), a teacher and a pupil’s quarterly for each department of 
the Sunday School (adult, young people’s, intermediate, junior, pri- 
mary). There are also Bible Stories for Beginners, Babyhood (a 
Cradle Roll magazine), and a Home Department Quarterly. It is cer- 
tainly a fine showing and ought to be widely useful. 


II. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Franklin Spencer Spalding, Man and Bishop. By John Howard 
Melish. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 297 pp. 


Here is the life of a virile and wholesome personality admirably 
told by the author. Spalding’s family was of good New England stock, 
his father being a bishop of the Episcopal church and his mother a 
woman of sweet and old-fashioned piety. He was educated at Prince- 
ton, where he made a good record as a student and a finer one as an 
athlete and a man. After some years of work as a teacher and rector 
he was elected missionary bishop of Utah. In this position he gave 
himself in the most unselfish and devoted service to the difficult task 
of reaching all sections and all classes of his vast field. Being un- 
married, he could give himself much to traveling and the hardships of 
such a field. In the midst of these labors he was snatched away by 
the reckless driving of an automobilist, who struck him down in front 
of the Episcopal residence in Salt Lake City on September 24, 1914. 

Spalding was a man of independent thought and action. He had 
little sympathy for the High Church pretensions of his own communion, 
always seeking to put his work on an absolutely vital basis. He 
mourned over the worldliness and indifference of his people, inci- 
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dentally revealing the fact that an earnest Episcopal rector suffers 
from all the disappointments and heart-breaking experiences which 
other faithful ministers are called to endure. His orthodoxy was 
suspected by many of his brethren, but none of them ever doubted his 
devotion to the welfare of men and the highest interests of the King- 
dom of God. 

He wrote frequently and extensively to his mother and other mem- 
bers of his family. The biographer has been wise enough to include 
extracts from a great number of these missives and they are among 
the most readable and inspiring letters that have fallen under the eye 
of the reviewer in many a day. The biography will be altogether in- 
teresting and helpful to any minister who will take the trouble to read 
it. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Histoire Litteraire du Sentiment Religieux en France depuis la Fin 
des Guerres de Religion jusqu’a nos Jours. By Henri Bremond. I 
L’Humaninisme Dévot (1580-1660). Paris: Bloud et Gay, Hditeurs, 
1916. 


The task set for himself by the distinguished author is an eminently 
worthy one and certainly great enough to employ his time and energies 
for years. There is hardly a more interesting period in French history 
than the one which he proposes to cover, especially when judged from 
the religious standpoint. Such complete and violent changes and 
striking contrasts can hardly be found at any other time’or in any 
other country—contrasts of faith with skepticism and rank atheism, 
sainthood with the lowest depths of moral depravity. 

The author does not propose to treat the religious writers from 
the standpoint of literary excellence and learning but entirely from 
the viewpoint of religious sentiment, as the title indicates. The whole 
work is to appear in three series, each containing a number of volumes, 
and will doubtless require years in its preparation. ; 

Judging from this first volume it will be a valuable addition to the 
literature of the period. With insight the author has searched the 
works of the leading religious characters of the period and has faith- 
fully set forth the main currents of thought. Extensive extracts and 
condensations from these writings make it possible for the reader to 
follow the sentiments with little difficulty and with the feeling that 
he has himself seen the main tendencies of the time. Space does not 
permit more than a glance at this work which should be in, the hands 
of everyone who will know the religious thought of this interesting 
period of French history, which also furnished the liberal thought for 
much of the rest of the world. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 
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Church Ornaments and their Civil Antecedents. By J. Wickham 
Legg. Cambridge at the University Press, 1917. 


The ornaments here referred to are those of the Liturgical Churches 
as used in the building and the dress of the ministers. These are so 
distinctive from anything now worn in ordinary dress that they might 
be suspected to have been invented for ecclesiastical purposes without 
any antecedents in the life of the society of the early Christian cen- 
turies. A little thought will set this idea at rest. They originated 
either in the civil or the pre-Christian or non-Christian life of the 
people among whom Christianity was doing its early work. Which was 
it? The standpoint of the book is shown sufficiently by its title. The 
author seeks to show that they sprang out of the civil life altogether. 
Doubtless it is a trifle unpleasant to consider the possibility of these 
things, now so sacred and significant to the ritualists, as having had 
a heathen origin. A civil origin is less objectionable. But it seems 
to this reviewer absolutely certain that pre-Christian religious prac- 
tices were also influential, in fact, had a large share in fixing the 
dress of the Christian priests and many of the church ornaments. But 
this little book is interesting and well written and will repay a care- 
ful reading. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Ill. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Jesus of History. By Rev. T. R. Glover, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, 1917. 225 pp. 
$1.00. 


Professor Glover is university lecturer on Ancient History at the 
University of Cambridge and is a son of Rev. Richard Glover, the 
Baptist minister of England. He is himself one of the leading Baptist 
ministers and scholars of Britain and has already produced several 
books of importance, chief among which is “The Conflict of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire”. The present volume is the result of 
addresses delivered in India in exposition of the claims of Christ upon 
present day men. It is fresh and virile and eminently useful, espe- 
cially for young men who are troubled about modern objections to Jesus 
and the Gospels. Professor Glover knows how to meet these objections 
in a frank and sincere manner and has ability and skill that command 
respect. A. T. ROBERTSON. 
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The Rise of the Christian Religion. A Study in Origins. By C. F. 
Nolloth, Litt.D., Oriel College, Oxford. The Macmillan Company, New 
York and London, 1917. 608 pp. $4.00 net. 


This volume is a sequel to “The Person of Our Lord and Recent 
Thought” and isa really noteworthy contribution to the study of the 
New Testament. The book is able, sane and conservative, and yet 
thoroughly alive to all modern problems and discoveries. The author 
knows all that German critics have said about the naturalistic expla- 
nation of Jesus and all pertaining to Him. He does not dodge any 
question and faces squarely all the facts. It is a most wholesome book 
to put in the hands of young ministers who wish a thorough and 
scholarly discussion of the latest phases of New Testament criticism. 
It is stiff reading, but it will pay one who is willing to read what Dr. 
Nolloth gives. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Records of the Life of Jesus. Book I: The Record of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke; Book II: The Record of John. By Henry Burton Shar- 
man, Ph.D., New York, 1917. George H. Doran Company. Octavo 319 
pp. $2.50 net. 

A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels for Historical and Critical 
Study. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Pro- 
fessors in the University of Chicago: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1917. xv--|-275 pp. 


It was certain that in time Gospel Harmonies would appear based 
on the results of modern critical studies. One of these is partly so 
based, the other largely so. By eliminating John either wholly, as in 
Burton and Goodspeed, or practically, as in Sharman, the more serious 
difficulties of chronology are obviated and the task greatly simplified. 
Whether one thereby gets nearer the truth is quite another question. 
An. unconfessed, but constantly practiced, rule of modern scientific 
studies in the realms of psychologly, and religion, and criticism is to 
deny or to ignore such facts as cannot be fitted into the theory which 
represents the “results”. On this principle the effort has long been 
to deny John as an historical authority. Now we find him ignored or 
set apart. In that way we get our “harmony” with still problems and 
questions enough to engage all our powers. 

In saying this much it is not at all the thought to insist that the 
old harmonic method generally in vogue from Tatian’s Diatessaron to 
the present works is the only method that should be followed. Rather 
does one welcome these new harmonies. Only one would not that they 
supplant the other type. 

The arrangement of Burton and Goodspeed is remarkable for the 
skill with which it presents the continuity of each of the three narra- 
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tives while combining them all, also, in one whole; for the way in 
which it gives the simple Synoptic story and at the same time places 
in English before the reader interested in the “Synoptic Problem” the 
chief general features of the text out of which that “Problem” has 
arisen. 

The Greek-text Harmony promised as to appear a little later will 
carry the elements of the “Problem” fully and will be very desirable. 
it is doubtful whether many readers of English only can profit by the 
presentation of these elements so far as the English version alone can 
carry them. But.it is quite possible to use this Harmony without being 
aware of the features that bear on, the “Problem”. 

Sharman’s work is called a “Super-harmony”. One cannot be quite 
sure what idea is thereby intended. It is, at all events, a work of 
attractiveness with its large pages, generous margins, clear type, 
analytical paragraphing with suggestive topic headings. It really turns 
out to be a topical Gospel Harmony. It is so arranged that each of 
the three can be read consecutively while also what is found in all on 
any given topic appears in parallel columns. The repetition, thus in- 
volved is so indicated as to leave the reader in full understanding of 
the facts. Marginal references also indicate where John is parallel 
and where his version can be found by turning to that section. Like- 
wise in the John section the margin keeps you informed of the corre- 
sponding Synoptic sections. 

Both these works are well done and for their purpose remarkably 
well adapted. There will be many, increasingly many, who will want 
to use them. Sharman is for the student who wants the essential 
teaching; Burton and Goodspeed for the student seeking to pursue 
more critical studies. W. O. CARVER. 


Modernist Studies in the Life of Jesus. By Ray Oakley Miller. 
Boston, 1917, Sherman, French & Company. 56 pp. 80 cts. postpaid. 


While the author seems to think that his message is to the tra- 
ditionalists in advocacy of a modernist attitude toward Jesus, the 
impression of this reviewer is quite the reverse. After the first two 
chapters on “The Problem” and “The Transient Hlements” all the 
rest of the book, four chapters, are constructive, vital, sympathetic 
with the great essentials of religious experience; and constitute a 
series of studies for modernists who so largely fail to enter the deep 
realizations here so finely appreciated. In the first two chapters the 
author follows “modern” thinking in the erroneous notion that be- 
eause the forms in which Christianity first gave itself expression 
were forms belonging to the time and position in human life and 
thought, as indeed they needs must be, therefore we are not only at 
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liberty to place these forms in a secondary position, as, again, we 
needs must if we see clearly, but we also may, or even must, deny 
the actuality of the forms of the beginnings. Such a position is so 
superficial that one wonders so many fine minds can accept it and 
reason on its assumption. Because we in the scientific West today do 
not detect and exorcise demons therefore Jesus met none and cast 
none out. Because miracles do not drop from our fingers nor physi- 
cal control proceed out of our mouths we cannot believe that the 
Christ spake and it was done even though to deny this places us in 
the very midst of psychological and moral contradictions of the 
severest type. Because in the fine insights which have come to us 
through the gospel we could now dispense with a literal bodily resur- 
rection we are to reject the records of the Gospels, deny the experi- 
ences of men and women of the day, discredit the words of “the 
Lord of glory” and insist that the forms of thought in our century 
shall replace those of the first. On what ground do our thought forms 
and experience types of today become so much more certain and 
sacred than those of the days of Paul and John? Truly our scientific 
temper is in constant danger of drawing the curtains of our compre- 
hension against the light of truth. 

A reader of independence and conviction, of knowledge and thought, 
will know how to read a book like this with splendid advantage. He. 
will take the author’s truth and fit it into his own thought forms and 
will be the richer for the reading. W. O. CARVER. 


The Sayings of Christ. Collected and Arranged from the Gospels 
by J. W. MacKail. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 138 pp. 75 
cts. net. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1894. This is the 
third edition. The arrangement is determined wholly neither by sub- 
ject nor by chronology, but so as to bring out the different phases 
which, whether successively or concurrently, go to make up the written 
record of Christ’s words. For example, the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican is inserted after Matt. 7:5. Not all the record, how- 
ever, is included. Rather arbitrarily the post-resurrection sayings of 
Jesus are excluded. Necessarily, therefore, the last of the nine chap- 
ters forms a rather incomplete presentation of ‘The Everlasting Gos- 
pel’, which is the caption of that chapter. 

Two remarks may be added. The first, that it is convenient to 
have similar matter brought together in this way, it is often sugges- 
tive. The other is that we appreciate the eternal freshness of the 
Gospels as we have them all the more after reading a book like this. 

J. H. FARMER. 
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Paul’s Joy in Christ—Studies in Philippians. By A. T. Robertson, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation in South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. New York, 1917, Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 267 pp. $1.25 net. 


The prolific pen of Professor Robertson again offers its blessings 
to loving students of the love of God in Christ Jesus. In Philippians 
we reach the heart of Paul’s heart as that apostolic soul was enlarged 
and enriched in Christ, to employ Paul’s most characteristic phrase 
describing Christian experience. 

It is now a commonplace of knowledge that Dr. Robertson brings 
to the study of any New Testament passage the ripest Greek scholar- 
ship that the world knows. But there is another quality for inter- 
preting the Word of God, equally as necessary, yes, more necessary. 
I speak of sympathetic spiritual insight. There is a large and growing 
body of lovers of the Word who know that Dr. Robertson has also this 
qualification for unfolding to us not the thought alone but the feeling 
also that makes forever living the epistles of the great apostle to the 
nations. 

These expository addresses attracted great crowds when they 
were first delivered at Northfield at the first hour of the morning, and 
their publication was requested at that time. They have since been 
used at several other places, bringing the same help and the same 
desire that they might be printed so that one could have them for fur« 
ther study and reflection and so that thousands might have the benefit 
of them who could not hear them orally delivered. 

Here they are, ready for all who rejoice in the Lord always and 
for all who desire to come into that joy which was one of the most 
remarkable facts about this most remarkable product of the Spirit of 
Christ in all the history of the gospel. 

The scholar who knows the theories of composition and author- 
ship will here find himself companying with one who is at home in 
all that knowledge, but whose aim is far deeper and more significant 
than discussing “problems of criticism”, and who uses this learning 
where it can help the spiritual understanding and omits it where it 
has no bearing on that great end. Scholar and plain reader will both 
find in copious footnotes references to the authorities, Greek words 
and phrases cited and explanations offered. The scholars will use 
them while the plain readers will find it no trouble to omit them and 
read on without interruption. 

This is a great book with which to begin the year and follow 
through cultivating the joy of our religion in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
In the richness of his own religious experience the great scholar in- 
terprets the main features of the richest expression of the experience 
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of him who learned to lead every thought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. It is not a commentary but an exposition that we 
have here. W. O. CARVER. 


Jesus is Coming to Earth Again. By M. E. Dodd. Southwestern 
Tract Society, Shreveport, La., 1917. 63 pp. Cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 


The able and popular pastor of the First Church at Shreveport 
gives us in this volume a very clear and concise presentation of the 
pre-millennial view of the second coming of Christ. Dr. Dodd’s discus- 
sion makes very large use of Scripture and is marked by a moderation 
and restraint which we sometimes fail to discover in books on this 
great theme. He holds, of course, that Christ’s return will be literal 
and personal and not merely spiritual; that the dead in Christ will 
be raised; that living saints who are worthy will be caught up with 
the Lord in the air, while unworthy yet real Christians will remain 
and pass through the great tribulation which is to follow; that Christ 
will afterward descend to earth, smite and destroy Antichrist, and bind 
Satan, and then with His saints will reign on earth a thousand years; 
and that during this period great evangelistic power will prevail among 
men. The Jews are to be restored. Dr. Dodd does not discuss the 
question ofthe judgment of the nations and the final judgment which 
usually are features of the pre-millennial view. 

The ‘writer sympathizes with the leading idea of this book, viz., 
that Christ’s return is to be visible and personal and that the attitude 
of expectation is wholesome for Christian believers. But he is un- 
able to reach a satisfactory view as to the millennium—at least as 
that issue turns on the pre- and post- theories. The one passage in 
Revelation 20 in which the thousand years’ reign of Christ is, mentioned 
does not indubitably refer to this earth at all. And if we are to 
take it literally at all points the saints who reign with Christ are the 
martyrs only. Dr. Dodd in part meets this last objection by maintain- 
ing that only the worthy living Christians are to be caught up with 
the Lord. But the entire body of the dead in Christ are, according 
to the view held, raised to reign with him. 

The great war which is now shaking the earth has stirred the 
hearts of men beyond any occurrence since Christ came the first time. 
It was inevitable that prophecy should engage the attention of Chris- 
tians once more to an unusual degree. As we understand it, prophecy 
is an anchor for the tried soul in which the great truth of God’s reign, 
His purpose and plan for the world, are kept alive for faith in times 
of darkness and trial. And it performs this function better when, held 
in its larger outlines than when interpreted too minutely in details. 
An excellent case can be made out for the post-millennial view from 
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the Scriptures, as well as for the pre-millennial view. Perhaps this 
fact itself suggests that the millennial conception was not intended 
to be the determinative one in dealing with the unquestioned fact that 
Christ will return to earth. We commend most heartily Dr. Dodd’s 
book for its Scripturalness, sanity and self-consistency. It will be 
found exceedingly helpful to all who desire a brief summary of the 
main points of the pre-millennial view. E. Y. MULLINS. 


Beatific Verities. By Wallace Bassett, D.D. The Western Baptist 
Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 189 pp. $1.00 net. 


Because the Beatitudes will never lose their charm, all will welcome 
this fresh presentation of these heaven-given assurances. The volume 
contains nineteen sermons which breathe the atmosphere of the twen- 
tieth century. The themes taken from these great verses are indeed 
suggestive and exceedingly helpful. The book, too, contains many at- 
tractive popular expositions of passages both in the Old Testament and 
the New. Because of the excellent exegesis, clear thinking, homiletic 
structure, apt illustrations and appealing applications, these sermons 
will be read with great profit. The author surely has through experi- 
ence with our Lord Jesus a firm hold on many universal and eternal 
verities. H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Word of Truth. By A. T. Cornwell. The Truth Publishiig 
Company, Eufaula, Ala., 1917. 160 pp. $1.00. 


Here are twenty-three short chapters dealing with as many vital 
themes of Biblical teaching. The author gives his own translations 
of the passages cited in support of his teachings. He thinks there 
has been much error due to lack of sufficiently “plain words” in the 
translations of the Gospels. “We erred”, he says also, “through lack 
of a systematic statement in a continuous sense of the elements of 
God’s revealed Will’. He attempts to give this continuity of teaching. 
Most of the points treated in theologies are discussed. But he omits 
treatment of death, resurrection, the second coming, and future judg- 
ment. 

There is much in the treatment of the many topics which is sug- 
gestive. It is always worth while to study afresh the New Testament 
teachings regarding the great things of faith. There are many free 
translations here which are suggestive and helpful and a good many 
others which do not adequately represent the Biblical meaning. The 
author’s treatment of justification and sanctification will illustrate. 
He treats justification under the title, “The Gospel of Rightness”. 
He defines as follows: “To justify is to make right, in spirit (motive), 
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will and character. It is not an assumption but an actual transforma- 
tion; not an excuse on a legal technicality, but the whole life being 
permeated and saturated with rightness; every activity becoming 
right” (p. 87). In this the author clearly misses the point of Paul’s 
doctrine of justification. He does not correctly state the alternative 
to his-own view, and his own view is equally incorrect. In his dis- 
cussion of sanctification he defines as follows: “Holiness describes the 
humanly attainable standard of purity in spirit; and sanctification 
the process of purifying the spirit from the defilement of sin” (p. 117). 
From these definitions it is not easy to see any material difference in 
the meaning of the three terms, “holiness”, “sanctification”, and “justi- 
fication”. The author certainly misses the chief meaning of “justify”, 
which is “to reckon as just’, and one of the meanings of “sanctify”, 
which is “devoted to God”. He uses the phrase “devoted to God” 
but defines it as “an approach to the nature of God, which is one of 
perfect purity”, and thus shows that he fails to grasp an-important 
element in sanctification. E. Y. MULLINS. 


Christ and the Kingdom of God. ‘By Professor S. H. Hooke. Geo. 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1917. 16 mo. 60 cts. 


This little book is meant for Bible classes. It is elementary, but 
frank and simple. The author stops with the cross, but promises a 
discussion of the Resurrection, which he apparently accepts, in a 
subsequent volume. It is not an orderly study of Christ’s life and 
words, but a presentation of the Kingdom phase of it. 


*. 


End of the Age Themes. By Charles C. Cook, New York, 1917. 
116 pp. 25 cts. . 


The author is the well-known publisher of evangelical and pre- 
millennial literature. It contains a discussion of the present war 
from this standpoint and undertakes to outline by prophecy the course 
of events according to dispensational interpretation. The tone is 
reverent and spiritual. 


Ultimate Ideals. By Mary Taylor Blauvelt. Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston, 1917. 110 pp. $1.00 net. 


Miss Blauvelt has written a devotional and inspiriational exposi- 
tion of the Beatitudes of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount. She 
writes with freshness and helpfulness. 
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IV. RELIGION AND APOLOGETICS. 


Seven Doubts of a Biologist. By Stewart McDowall, B.D., Chaplain 
and Assistant Master at Winchester College. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 64 pp. 40 cts net. 


This little book is in a great measure a simplification of some of 
the more essential thoughts that are set out at length in two larger 
ones, “Hivolution and the Need of Atonement” and “Evolution and 
Spiritual Life”, together with a third that is in, slow process of being 
written on “Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity”. 

They tell “the way the problems of Christianity presented them- 
selves to a student of evolution”. The seven doubts were God, sin, 
atonement, the goodness of God, prayer, Heaven and the Holy Trinity, 
and a brief, succinct chapter is given to each of these fundamental 
themes. The treatment is clear, frank, fresh, interesting and decidedly 
helpful. It is a remarkable little book. Its very brevity giving one the 
heart of the matter in such simplicity and conciseness, makes it doubly 
welcome. It approaches without fully reaching New Testament teach- 
ing on the atonement. J. H. FARMER. 


The Christ: The Evidence of His Divinity Reviewed from the 
Standpoint of a Lawyer. By Thomas J. Jerome, Attorney at Law, 
Greensboro, N. C. Nashville, Tenn., 1917, Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South. 241 pp. $1.25 net. 


It is well for theologians and preachers to have an opportunity to 
see an example of the performance of what is usually accounted their 
task by a layman. Thus may they learn in what terms and along 
what lines the layman thinks. The work before us would be open to 
much criticism from the standpoint of the “modern,” theologian. But 
this author is of just the type of more intelligent hearers to whom the 
preachers must address their arguments and appeals. It behooves 
them therefore to study it most sympathetically and not with a view 
to discerning its lack of theological modernity. If the form of the 
apologetic here is somewhat ancient the matter is pertinent and is so 
handled as to make a vigorous argument for the miracles, the incarna- 
tion, the deity of Jesus. With keen analysis the author discusses the 
testimony concerning the work, the teaching, the trial and the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord, and shows how it is logically impossible to draw 
any conclusions other than those which support His claims as the 
Son of God atoning for our sins. W. O. CARVER. 
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Why I Believe the Bible. By David James Burrell, Pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 1917, Fleming H. Revell Co. 
199 pp. $1.00 net. 


“This book is dedicated to Our Old-fashioned Mothers who, with 
all their knowing, ‘just know their Bibles true’ and live that way.” 
I quote this dedication because of its beautiful sentiments and also 
because it is a sort of index to the attitude that is found throughout 
the discussion of the twenty-two chapters. This means that the 
severely scientific critic, who knows no test for truth save the cold 
criterion of intellectually weighed facts, and who fancies that the 
range of facts now discoverable in, a field nearly two thousand years 
trampled by tradition puts him in position to contradict the testimony 
of the best men of the time, that such a man will curl his haughty lip in 
scorn and pass this book by. But there are other men who know how 
to use all the senses of their souls and do not shut themselves off 
from all knowledge save what comes through the narrow ranges of 
“scientific” history and sense experience. Such men, will follow these 
chapters with growing insight and convictions and will come into 
fresh assurance of faith in God’s Book in a day of doubts and into fresh 
appreciation of its power and beauty. 

For “five and forty years” Dr. Burrell has tried out this Bible in 
a singularly rich and fruitful ministry, since that night when a dying 
sinner called on the young theological skeptic to tell him in frank 
truth whether he had for that poor sinner any sure word of God. 
Dr. Burrell has conducted this ministry amid the very winds of doubt 
that blew cold chills of unbelief into the hearts of many. , But in the 
busy work of ministering to needy souls the wind blew no chills into 
his soul, but only gave more stimulus to the fires of faith fed by fine 
sentiment and holy endeavor. ; 

So the man in maturity of age comes at length to give the beautiful 
and reassuring tribute to the Bible that was once the stay of the 
mother whose consecrating love dedicated him to the ministry of 
Jesus, and that has been his own unfailing instrument-in lifting and 
guiding his fellow men in the way of peace and safety. 

The publisher advertises that herein the Bible ‘is viewed from all 
angles”. At all events it is here viewed from very many angles and 
from such as give the truest views of it. And any reader can under- 
stand it all. W. O. CARVER. 


A System of Natural Theism. By Leander S. Keyser, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theism, Hthics and Christian Evidence in Wittenberg Col- 
lege and of Systematic Theology in Wittenberg Seminary, Springfield, 
Ohio, Author of “A System of Christian Ethics”, “The Rational Test”, 
“Hlection and Conversion”, etc. 144 pp.; indexed; material carefully 
classified; divisions and subdivisions clearly indicated by various fonts 
of type. $1.00. 
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In these days of “modern” ideas and methods, when all the ideas 
and arguments of preceding generations are discarded or discounted, 
there is something refreshing in an author and a publisher ignoring the 
current conventions and giving us a book after the ancient order. It 
is like a voice from a century gone by to read these pages. The argu- 
ments for the existence of God, and the exposition and refutation of 
anti-theistic theories are modernized in verbal form but are along the 
same lines followed a half century ago. And it is illuminating to see 
how attractive and weighty these arguments are made to appear; for, 
indeed, these arguments have abiding force and are always worthy of 
serious consideration. One finds the development of the theses very 
clear and very logically outlined and notated, but given with such 
brevity that we really have here only a syllabus outline, very lucid 
and suggestive. W. O. CARVER. 


The Philosophy of Christian Being. By Walter E. Brandenburg, 
A.M. Boston, 1917, Sherman, French & Co. 148 pp. $1.20 net. 


The author has a right to claim that he has given us herein, a novel 
volume. And it is one of vigorous thinking and stimulating of thought 
in the reader. Upon the foundation of personal idealism, specifically 
that of Josiah Royce, the author has attempted to ground the essential 
features of orthodox Christianity. Christianity is interpreted in the 
thought forms—howbeit not in the terminology—of that specific Chris- 
tian type inaugurated by Alexander Campbell. The result is a re 
markable combination of deep philosophy, quotation, and interpretation 
of Scripture, subtle and shrewd adjustment of the principles of the 
philosophy with the interpretations of Scripture. The great essential 
facts of Christianity, such as the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the 
individual Christian experience, the Church, the Holy Spirit, the King- 
dom of Heaven, all these are rationalized, in the best sense of that 
term, with, and within, this “Philosophy of the Fourth Conception”. 

The author is very fertile of illustration and of analogy, with the 
result, so natural to men of this type of thinking in symbols, that he 
often mistakes analogy for equivalence and illustration for evidence, 
and that he mixes figures in prolific incongruity. No subtler argument 
for the Campbell theories about the function of the church and the 
ordinances, the relation of the church to the Kingdom and the use of 
“the gospel” in salvation was probably ever presented, and yet the 
subtleties were never more easily discernible for one acquainted with 
the methods of reasoning. 

The book is replete with striking, sometimes startling, insights into 
the vital depths of our Christianity and is always interesting and help- 
ful to the discerning reader. W. O. CARVER. 
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V. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Theosophy and Christianity. By M. Carta Sturge, Author of “The 
Truth and Error of Christian Science”, “Thoughts Transcendental and 
Practical”, and “Some Little Quakers in Their Nursery”. London, 
1917. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 94 pp. Is, 6d. net 
(40 cts.). 


The author professes to “treat the Theosophist teaching respect- 
fully, allowing it to speak for itself as far as possible; and then shows 
what elements in it are compatible with Christianity, and what are 
not.” No Theosophist is likely to quarrel with the author on the 
score of fairness. His attitude is even genial at times, and always 
studiously sympathetic. The book is small but all its space is utilized 
effectively and it is a remarkably clear setting forth of its subject. 

If it-assumes more knowledge of religious and philosophical vo- 
cabularies than some readers will command a good dictionary will 
relieve the trouble. I know of no work so good as this for its pur- 
pose. I think the Theosophists are treated with more consideration 
than their history and views demand, but that is much to be preferred 
over a method of denunciation and underestimating their good points. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Human Elements in the Making of a Christian: Studies in 
Personal Evangelism. By Bertha Condé, Senior Student Secretary 
for the National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
New York, 1917, Charles Scribner’s Sons. x--|--161 pp. $1.00 net. 


Miss Condé has taught thousands and inspired tens of thousands 
in personal contact with them in conferences and other meetings. She 
is a great personality in serious earnest. This volume brings within 
the reach of tens of thousands more the results of her study and ex- 
perience. Personal evangelism is here to be understood as including 
all forms of personal work aiming at the origination and development 
of Christian experience and service. The work begins with four chap- 
ters developing ‘The Challenge to Service”. “Guiding Principles” are 
explicated in five chapters. These principles are discussed in the 
methods of their application to ten types of subjects, including the 
worker himself as a subject. 

The treatment is based fundamentally on the Scriptures which 
are pertinently applied and pointedly explained. The work will serve 
splendidly to equip the worker for souls in behalf of Christ and human- 
ity. Each chapter has a splendid, succinct outline of its topic, fol- 
lowed by a “Bible Study” whose specific topic while not the same as 
that of the chapter is always intimately related to it. 
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The whole is rich in thought, in spirit, in range of culture and 
vision. 

A sort of appendix provides a list of “References for Reading”, 
one to six books for each chapter. These include some of the best 
works in their line. Of course others might have been added and 
no two of us would make the same selections. 

The work is exactly adapted to group study classes, but equally 
may be used by any worker in private study. W. O. CARVER. 


My Reminiscences (273 pp.) and Personality (220 pp.). By Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. New York, 1917. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50 and $1.35 net. 


The charm of Tagore for the West arises partly out of curiosity 
concerning the foremost representative of the mystic East known to 
us. But even more is it in his literary style, masterful in simple 
beauty and natural clarity. Then in the still deeper sources of in- 
terest we discover one of the most remarkable combinations of child 
and philosopher to be found anywhere. Again our busy, rushing West 
when it does sit down to catch its breath, loves to be talked to in a 
language different from that of its busy rushing day and Tagore talks 
that different speech. He takes us quietly off to one side and, bidding 
us forget the whirr of busy economics, the jostle of rushing commer- 
cialism, the precision of defining sciences, he talks in easy quietude 
about the things of the life of the spirit. To be sure if we know much 
of the spirit we shall be missing some of the things we think most 
important. We shall often be unable to accept the viewpoint of our 
philosopher prophet. But all the while we shall be charmed and stim- 
ulated—stimulated with that quiet arousing that enters not into con- 
troversy but raises questions that enlarge vision and experience with- 
out leaving our own base and centre. 

In his Reminiscences Tagore follows the way of the mystical 
Hindu. He makes no strenuous effort to disentangle the historic facts 
from the accumulated interpretations and sentiments in which the 
soul has enwrapped the facts in the fulfilling years. Imagination col- 
laborates with memory and the picture is as much interpretation as 
history. But even so we have true “reminiscences”, only not as we 
ordinarily think of that term. 

The growth of a remarkable personality in the natural scenes, the 
social environment, the home life of India in the last half of the 
nineteenth century will bring to the reader far more than the account 
of how one important life came to be. One will see extensively into 
the interplay of British and Indian factors as they merge in the stream 
of modern influence in this large section of our race. The “atmos- 
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phere” and the scenery of India become real for us as we read. And 
we know the man when we have read his own account of his making. 

“Personality” is the title to six lectures whose several titles are 
“What is Art?”; “The World of Personality’; “The Second Birth”; 
“My~School”; “Mediation”; “Woman”. These all deal with personal- 
ity as basal in our world; as expressing itself in various phases of our 
life; and pleading for its recognition in education, culture and social 
order. 

Tagore has been greatly influenced by the West and specifically 
by Christianity. His books in English are for the West primarily. He 
affects the heralded supremacy of the Hindu with naive simplicity. 
He does not dwell on his own segregation from the common current 
of Hindu thought and often writes as if he were truly representative 
of that thought. Of course his theism, so far as it has come into defi- 
nite articulation, is the product of his training in the Brahmo-somaj, 
of which he is now the leader. ‘ 

His lectures are disappointing to the American reader because of 
their indefiniteness and vagueness at many points where we want 
specific clearness. In “Women” he sets out great principles so vaguely 
as to leave you full of wondering just what, if anything definite, he 
would have you do toward applying his ideas in the social organiza- 
tion. In “My School” we are never able to get any accurate picture 
of the details of operation of a unique method of training boys. 

The two books take us to the center of one of the notable lives of 
our time. W. O. CARVER. 


The Sign of the Covenant. By John R. Webster. The Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 1917. 268 pp. $1.25 net. 


The author and the publishers of this book are no doubt right in 
thinking that the place of the Jewish Sabbath in Christian ‘thought has 
had too scant attention. Certainly, whether one agrees with the author’s 
contention or not, all must concede that he has produced a work evine- 
ing painstaking research, Biblical and extra-Biblical, and one worthy 
of study. It was as teacher of the Webster Bible Class of the First 
Baptist Church, Omaha, which he had served for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, that he was induced to make a special study of the whole Sab- 
bath question which resulted in the chapters that make up this book. 
The original papers were prepared, he tells us, in the midst of an 
active business life, with limited time and rather meager sources of 
information, hence they make no pretense to erudition or deep re- 
search, and were published with some misgivings at the request of 
a class that received them with much interest and urged him to put 
them in form for a larger audience. 
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After reading the first chapter on “Preliminaries”, one is not sur- 
prised that some of the class are found asking why the teacher spent 
so much time on “these preliminaries”. Nor is the answer he gave 
them quite satisfactory: “I am trying to throw light on some of the 
many questions that arose in my mind during my investigations. 
‘The world is the field’ and we must glean in every nook and corner.” 
The treatment is too discursive. It would have been better for the 
reader if the author had given us less of his mental processes and 
more of definite conclusions. Again, near the close, he imagines his 
class as asking if he has not “wandered far away from his subject”, 
and his answer brings us to the conclusion of the whole matter: “No; 
for I am trying to show that, among the old Hebrews, the true spirit 
of Sabbath observances was joy, not sadness.” Their day of Atone- 
ment was spent in anquish of soul for sin. Not so their Sabbath. 
“They kept that as they would keep a wedding-day, the most delight- 
ful anniversary of their lives, for the Sabbath commemorated their 
mystical union with Jehovah.” 

The author avows his hope of publishing another volume in which 
he will consider “the origin, obligations, privileges and meaning of 
that more sacred Sabbath, ‘the Lord’s day’.” GEO. B. EAGER. 


Church and Sunday School Buildings. By P. E. Burroughs, Educa- 
tional Secretary Sunday School Board Southern Baptist Convention, 
Sunday School Board Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., 
1917. Issued by the Eva Garvey Publishing Fund. 192 pp. 


The Baptist denomination owes the Sunday School Board and Dr. 
P. E. Burroughs a great debt of gratitude for this book. Dr. Burroughs 
was authorized by the Board to spend the time necessary to assem- 
bling and preparing the material required. This involved on the part 
of the Board supplying the needed literature covering various phases 
of church building and the defraying of the expense of the educational 
secretary’s visits to various parts of the land for inspecting buildings 
and conferring with architects. But for conditions growing out of 
the world war it could have been impracticable to command the serv- 
ices of the skilled architects whose valuable time and service, freely 
given, is represented in these pages. It was only thus, strange to 
say, that the author is enabled now to present a number of new and 
more or less ideal plans based upon the practice and experience of 
the past, yet combining in themselves the best efforts of such skilled 
architects and the tested ideas and conclusions of widely trained Sun- 
day school workers. 

Anticipating, as thoughtful architects and intelligent pastors gen- 
erally do, that when the war is over there will be an unprecedented 
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era of church building, Dr. Burroughs and the Sunday School Board 
are greatly wise in attempting thus to make provision for it. The 
leading architects of the country, as well as the author, believe that 
the changes in ideas and plans that have taken place and are taking 
place, as set forth in this book, indicate the general lines upon which 
evangelical church buildings of the future will be erected. Special 
prominence has been given in the drawings to the Sunday school pro- 
visions by the fact that these provisions are plainly and conspicuously 
marked, but a study of the plans shows that every phase of church 
life and activity has been kept in mind and provided for—the pastor’s 
study, the choir, the preaching, the teaching, the young people’s socie- 
ties, and the social life of the church in all its phases. The book 
marks a new era in the history of church building among Baptists. 
Our leading laymen can no more afford to be without it than the pas- 
tors. It is not surprising that a leading firm of architects think it 
will usher in a new era of church building, as it will meet in a prac- 
tical way a demand which is well-nigh universal. 
GEO. B. EAGER. 


“Help Those Women” (838 pp.) and Dead or Alive (86 pp). By 
Frederick A. Agar. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, 
ete., 1917. 50 cts. each net. 


The sub-title of the first of these booklets indicates its nature and 
aim, “A Manual for Women Church Workers”. In treating the subject 
it follows the logical order: first,, an examination of present condi- 
tions as to women’s work in the local churches, second, an attempt at 
diagnosis and, finally, the setting forth of a plan and methods of work 
which the author hopes will be most conducive to the future help and 
growth of women’s work in the churches. The first part is largely 
but wholesomely critical, preparing the way for the remainder of the 
author’s presentation which is truly constructive. For what is wrong 
in existing conditions in women’s status and organizations in the local 
churches, the author thinks, the men must bear a large part of the 
blame; for they have been the controlling factors in the church life 
of the past. But a new day has dawned, and more systematic and 
proportionate giving, more Christlike service and better methods are 
in vogue and in prospect among both the men and the women of the 
churches. This manual is an illuminating and loving effort to help 
along toward the fuller day of better things in church life and efforts. 

The other volume, “Dead or Alive”, is based upon the avowed con- 
viction that the church, in spite of its defects, is the most potent force 
for righteousness in the world today—that it is planted in the world 
by God to bring in His Kingdom and to establish the universal reign 
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of Christ. Too many still conceive of the church as a formal and 
static institution and lose sight of the fact that its primary business 
{s service. Upon investigation in any given case we find that the 
number of inefficient units is surprisingly, perilously large. This 
book is an attempt at well-meant constructive criticism of the whole 
fabric of the local church organization. It is thoroughly friendly in its 
aim. “If”, says the author, “the church with all its present weaknesses 
can occupy the place of power it does in the world today, what a 
mighty force it could be if it became an efficient militant order with 
a standard of life and practice consonant with the principles and aims 
of its Founder!” 

“The book acquires an added value from the array of facts and 
figures presented, which, the author assures us, have been “gathered 
in long and painstaking investigations covering thousands of churches 
in all parts of America”. _ GEO. B. HAGER. 


VI. GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Value of the Classics. Addresses at the Conference on Classical 
Studies in Liberal Education at Princeton, University, June 2, 1917. 
The Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


Dean West deserves the gratitude of all lovers of higher education | y 
for the collection and publication of this timely volume. The confer- 
ence was very significant and ought to exert a real influence on Ameri- 
can ideals and practice. The testimonies (addresses and statements) 
obtained as to the value of the study of Greek and Latin are not 
from teachers of these languages, but from business men of high 
standing, from statesmen, authors and leaders of public life in our 
country. The statements in support of the study of Greek and Latin 
in the schools come from Woodrow Wilson, W. H. Taft, Theodore 
Rooseveli, Grover Cleveland, Herbert Hoover, Viscount Bryce, Fairfax 
Harrison, S. S. McClure, A. L. Lowell, A. T. Hadley, John G. Hibben 
and hundreds of similar men. One of the most striking testimonials 
is the statement from fifty professors in Cornell University in, the 
schools of mathematics, engineering, economics, botany, zoology, 
psychologly, etc., to the effect that they greatly preferred students 
who had studied Latin and Greek. The book is a powerful refutation 
of Abraham Flexner’s new educational theory of purely practical 
studies. A lot of preachers ought to read this book, preachers who 
neglect the Greek New Testament. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


East by West: Essays in Transportation. By A. J. Morrison, Bos- 
ton, 1917. Sherman, French & Co. 177 pp. $1.25 net. 
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A title-page addition calls this little volume “A commentary on the 
political framework within which the East India trade has been car- 
ried on from very early times, starting with Babylon and ending very 
near Babylon.” To cover so large a subject in so small a space, deal- 
ing as it does with something of the political and commercial history 
of every important country for a period of three thousand years and 
more, it would more properly be designated, not ‘a commentary”, but 
a topical index to the main features of a very extensive story. It is 
very suggestive as a reminder for one who wants to review the facts. 
It would prove very dry and barren reading to any one who was not 
already largely familiar with the history. It culminates—or rather 
breaks off—in a way to suggest that it is intended to show that this 
East India trade is at the bottom of the present war. 


The Mexican Problem. By Clarence W. Barron; with Introduc- 
tion by Talcott Williams, LL.D. Boston and New York, 1917, Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. xxx--|--136 pp. $1.00 net. 


One of America’s foremost authorities in economics and invest- 
ments went to study Mexico at first hand. He writes with great en- 
thusiasm and compelling interest. The book professes to be “a busi- 
ness solution” and must be judged as such. On that basis it must be 
given high place. “Business” in Mr. Barron’s view means for Mexico, 
chiefly the oil business, and therein we would seem to have a too lim- 
ited view, a present rather than a permanent view. The “problem” 
of Mexico is found to lie in the need of “opportunity to labor, opportun- 
ity for the family, opportunity for food, clothing, better shelter and 
better social conditions.” Mr. Barron rejects wholly the idea that the 
land question is a serious problem in Mexico, because he seems to 
hold the Mexican incapable of the initiative, the planning and the 
sustained self-control needful for independent activities, He thinks 
capital for developing Mexican resources—always oil is far in the 
lead—and this for giving high and continuous wages will prove the 
way of Mexican deliverance from chronic disorder. And always this 
capital must be foreign capital. One somehow feels all along that the 
book is a plea and a plan for benevolent exploitation of Mexico and 
Mexicans by European, and United States investors. That may be, 
one dares think that is, the proximate need of Mexico, the next stage. 
But one cannot feel that any people’s problems are solved by economic 
exploitation, however generous and however such exploitation may 
improve the physical conditions of the people. And just here is where 
the book, splendid as it is, fails to satisfy any idealist. Mexico needs 
culture and religion, needs education and ethics. Material welfare 
affords the means for spiritual development and so is a great factor 
in the problem; but material welfare does not guarantee personal 
realization and always this higher need ought to have a place in any 
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planning for a people’s progress. The book lacks this feature. It is a 
distinct lack. In its chosen field it is fine, but it is too limited. 
W. O. CARVER. 


Japan in World Politics. By K. K. Kawakami, Author of “Ameri- 
can-Japanese Relations”, “Asia at the Door’, etc. New York, 1917, 
The Macmillan co. xxvii pp. $1.50. 


We must not yet take for final the information given out the other 
day by the Bolsheviki party in power (then) of a secret alliance be- 
tween Japan and Russia to exploit China in, defiance, armed and bellig- 
erant if need be, of the United States and Great Britain. Unfortun- 
nately the information is all too credible in the light of Japan’s bold 
effort to hold China up for a humiliating treaty two years ago when 
that shrewd old mystery patriot, Yuan Shi Kai, risked the extreme 
Lope of exposing before the world Japan’s demands. 

Certain it is that Japan is, next to Germany, the danger source to 
the peace of the world, and for the same reason that Germany is an 
intolerable foe, namely, a national ambition that cannot possibly be 
satisfied with the present political partition of the earth. We ought 
to try very hard to understand all the peoples of the world, not least 
those whose aims we have cause to fear. And Japan certainly 
has far more justification for mingling jealous resentment in her am- 
bitious pride than has Germany. And we of America with domains 
and resources sufficient to free us from all covetousness deserve little 
credit for our cherishing no “land hunger” and no piratical designs 
upon the domain of other peoples. Japan, even more than Germany, 
is crowded. The menace of Germany to the world is that it is a deep 
desire of the people and the determination of the Prussian rulers that 
wherever Germans go Germany shall go. Likewise Japan desires that 
Japanese emmigrants shall establish new Japanese territory where 
they may find new homes. But there is this very great difference, Any- 
where in the world a German may find equality and citizenship in a 
new home if he will. Beyond the confines of Asia a Japanese must 
accept the standing of inferior and alien. Therein lie the bombs that 
threaten the future of such peoples as come into active relations with 
the Japanese and lie in the way of their advance. 

Prof. Kawakami sees all this and sets it forth with a clearness that 
is inevitable and with a frankness that cuts deep into Western preju- 
dices. While seeking to be a profound and true friend alike to his 
native land and to America, his home for twenty years, one is unable 
to escape the deeper Japanese loyalty and the thinly veiled threat re- 
peatedly protruding its head through the friendly effort of the author. 

It is a volume, the third of similar import by this author, that 
every good American ought to read with open mind. Kawakami is 
trying hard to be a world citizen, a true human, and is succeeding 
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better than, most can. He is giving his best efforts to trying to find 
for Japan a friendly place in the world’s progressing life and to that 
end to promote mutual understanding and sympathy among the peoples 
most nearly affected. Some more thorough understanding must be 
arrived at and on better grounds than now support our attitude. 

If we in the United States are to develop our characteristic con- 
tributions to humanity it is needful that we have a large measure of 
freedom from foreign intermingling to do this. The time has not yet 
come when the values for common humanity which are developed first 
in sectional groups can all be thrown together in the common life of 
complete world citizenship and unrestricted intermingling of races. 
The American ideas and institutions could not yet endure the strain 
of unlimited immigration and undiscriminating equality of citizenship 
rights. On the other hand, also, are we coming to know that in spite 
of our common humanity there are racial ideals that many immigrants 
cannot yet transcend or modify sufficiently to render them capable 
of assimilation within our life. No sentiment and no coertion from 
without ought to obscure these cold facts. Kawakami, Gulick and 
others do a great service when they seek to overcome these barriers; 
they do a great wrong when they seek to override them. This volume 
is a collection of the author’s magazine essays, which he is constantly 
contributing in his campaign of friendly relations. 

It.all reveals how much we all need Christ to control our life, per- 
sonal and national. W. O. CARVER. 


~» 
Our Back-door Neighbors. By Frank C. Pellett. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1917. The Abingdon Press. 209 pp. $1.50 net. ~ 


These neighbors are Red-tails, Hawks, alias Chicken Thieves; the 
Neighborly Screech Owls; the Polecat; the Bees making*and keeping 
their magic city; Foxy, the squirrel; Turtles; the Gold-banded Paper- 
maker, vulgarly known as the wasp; Bunny Cottontail; a Jolly Old 
Crow; and the Caterpillar with his prophecy. Surely an engaging 
lot of neighbors. Here are their photographs taken by the author, 
pictures of their homes, their babies, their doings, and a story of it 
all done on fine paper and with every attractive lure to learn about 
them all. 


Where to Sell Manuscripts. Revised Edition. By W. L. Gordon. 
The Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 70 pp. $1.00. 

This is a compilation of more than one hundred names and ad- 
dresses of publishers, with statements of the kind of material each one 
wants, including book manuscripts, novelettes, short stories, poems 
and special articles on many subjects. New writers, especially, should 
find the book helpful in marketing their manuscripts. 


